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THE SUTTEE. 


. ‘¢ Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
ae ‘<Q! what were earth ?—a world without a sun !”’ 
“ My slave Zuleika, nay, I’m thine. 

—— ‘‘ Thy simplest tress 

‘¢ Claims more from me than tenderness— 
‘¢T would not wrong the slenderest hair, 

‘‘ That clusters round thy forehead fair, 

“For all the treasure buried far, 

Within the caves of Itiskar.”’ Byron. 


So sings the poets, and many a bright eye has beamed 

- with pleasure at the compliment, and many a fair cheek has 

x glowed with exultation, over this acknowledged power of wo- 
| man’s charms, and woman’s influence ! 

Fair Lady—you who, dwelling in a Christian land, enjoy 
the blessed privilege of a spiritual equality with man, and the 
opportunity of cultivating the moral and intellectual faculties of 
your nature, till you are fitted to be his companion and friend, 
in his highest pursuits and most exalted station,—do you ever 
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reflect on the sad lot to which far, far, the greater portion of 
your sex is doomed? 

Spread out that map of the world—a few precise facts won- 
derfully assist the understanding—spread out the map, and let 
us see how large a space is occupied by men and women, to 
whom the language of the bards could be applied. 

Here is Asia, with its four hundred and fifty millions of peo- 
ple. Throughout that vast continent, woman is in a state of 
servile bondage ; and man, who should be her protector, is to 
her a cruel oppressor. She is bought and sold like a bale of 
merchandise—she is not permitted to have any mental instruc- 
tion—scarcely a native female in Asia can read or write. ‘The 


sex are either shut up in the prison of the harem, or, among those 


tribes which allow females the liberty of going abroad, compelled 
to do the hardest labors, and the most servile drudgery. In many 
parts of Asia, the husband and father has the despotic power 
of selling as slaves, and punishing, even to putting to death, the 
females of his family ; and in no province of this country does 
the law protect the persons or lives of women with the same 
care as those of men. Females are considered in every thing 
inferior to their ‘ lords’ — and, degraded by the treatment they 
receive, they are indeed sinful and impure beings — ignorant 
that they have souls, they only strive to accomplish themselves 
in such meretricious arts as may incite and gratify the brutal lust 
of their tyrants ; for it would be a profanation of love, to use the 
term when alluding to the unions of the harem. No such tender 
and refining sentiment as the true love of virtuous hearts can 
be felt, by a people among whom polygamy is allowed, and 
wives are purchased ! 

Now turn to Africa, with its one hundred millions of inhabit- 
ants. All here seems, to the destiny of poor woman, ‘ dark 
as midnight without moon.’ Wherever the Mahometau creed 
prevails, females are doomed to imprisonment, ignorance, and 
perpetual inferiority. The negroes who worship gods of their 
own invention, are miserably ignorant and degraded ; but the 
prejudice which prohibits females to improve does not appear 
to be so inveterate in the savage heathen mind, as it is among 
the half-civilized followers of Confucius, Budha and Mahomet. 

In Europe, the Turk is still encamped ; and the pernicious 
influence of that jealousy of women, which the practice of po- 
lygamy always produces, has extended its sway over a part, at 
least, of Christian Europe. The Greeks and Armenians, 
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amounting to more than forty millions of inhabitants, keep their 
women nearly in Turkish ignorance, seclusion, and subjection. 
The American School at Athens, established by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill, to which the ladies of the Troy Female Society contrib- 
uted so nobly—was the first seminary in that country, in 
which females could be received—and it is now the only one, 
we believe, in which they are publicly taught. It has about 
two hundred female pupils, and is in high favor with the gov- 
ernment, king Otho having acknowledged that this school is 
the best thing he has found in Greece. 

Christianity! that word of consolation to the sorrowful, of 
refuge to the oppressed—Christianity is the talisman of hope 
to woman. The divine ministry of the religion of Jesus the 
Savior, is in nothing more apparent, than in the refinement 
and purity it has shed around the household altar. It has done 
this by elevating woman, or rather elevating those kind affec- 
tions and moral qualities, which are her distinguishing charac- 
teristics. The pride of physical and even of mental superiori- 
ty, which man had so long boasted over his helpmeet, was for- 
ever crushed by that Gospel which inculcated meekness, purity, 
love and peace, as the perfections which God requires of his 
creatures. Wherever the word of the Savior has power, there 
woman is elevated and improved. But this power—how limit- 
ed it yet remains! 

Lady fair, cast your eyes again on the map, over those 
parts of Europe and America, where our sex are protected, 
in some measure, by the egis of Christianity. What number 
of these favored females rest beneath the shadow of Him migh- 
ty to save! It is computed that there are, in the world, eight 
hundred millions of inhabitants—and not more than two hun- 
dred millions of these profess the Christian faith, May we 
not then say, that three hundred millions of females in our world, 
are without helper or hope—slaves to the physical power and 
unbridled passions of men—living and dying in utter ignorance 
of any higher destination for them, than to be the objects of at- 
traction and gratification to the sensual appetites of their mas- 
ters! No earthly power can break these bonds of sin and ig- 
norance. It is the Gospel only, that can emancipate and ele- 
vate woman. But never, till this is done, will the men of those 
nations improve. The curse of polygamy withers and destroys 
all the domestic affections and virtues ; and without the healthy 
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influence of these, no nation ever rose to eminence in the arts, 
literature, and civilization. 

But what has polygamy to do with our chosen subject, the 
Suttee ? There is little doubt that the terrible sacrifice of the 
human victim, on the funeral pile, was caused by polygamy. 
The natives of India have a tradition that many, many centu- 
ries ago, women frequently murdered their husbands, and this 
practice could not be checked, till the Bramins declared, that it 
was the will of the gods, that widows should be burned on the 
funeral pile of their husbands. 

It is quite probable that there might have been instances of 
the murder of a husband, induced by the envy, jealousy, and ri- 
valry, which a life in the harem is calculated to produce on the 
feelings of the numerous inmates; and then the chains of a dark 
and bloody superstition must be writhed around these poor 
Captives, to the husband’s sensuality! What, in the first in- 
stance, was deemed as a punishment, the craft of the priests, 
aided no doubt by the cupidity of relations, at length converted 
into a religious rite, by which the high privilege of immortal 
happiness was to be obtained. The Bramins taught, that ‘ the 
woman who dies with her husband shall enjoy eternal life with 
him in heaven’—therefore, every widow who devoted herself 
to death on the funeral pile, was considered sure of immortal 
bliss. Under this solemn impression of the glory and reward 
of their suffering, it is not strange that the custom-of burning 
widows should have become frightfully rife in India. When the 
British first entered the country, it was computed that the sac- 
rifice of these victims of man’s Just and cruelty, and woman’s 
superstition, amounted to several thousands annually. 

Most of these were voluntary victims, if the willingness to 
yield to a custom which had been represented as the only pos- 
sible way for the widow to obtain honor here, and happiness 
hereafter, could be called volition. Some of the Suttees ex- 
hibited great fortitude, even pleasure, at the idea of thus per- 
ishing with their husbands. Mr. Forbes describes one most 
touching scene of the kind. A widow, whose husband had 
amply provided for her by will, and who was not, therefore, 
incited by the dread of want, and the misery of dependence, as 
is often the case with these poor creatures, determined to burn 
with him. Her aged mother begged her, with tears, to relin- 
quish the thought: she brought her her three little children, in 
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hopes that the sight of these would change her purpose—all was 
unavailing. 

At the appointed time an immense concourse of persons of 
all ranks assembled, and a band of music accompanied the Bra- 
mins, who superintended the ceremony. The bower of death, 
enwreathed with sacred flowers, was erected over a pile of 
sandal-wood and spices, on which lay the body of the deceased. 
After various ceremonies, the music ceased, and the crowd in 
solemn silence awaited the arrival of the heroine. She had 
her three lovely children with her, and was attended by her 
mother. After a few religious ceremonies, the attendants took 
off her jewels, and anointed her disheveled locks with the sa- 
cred ghee, as also the skirts of her yellow muslin robe. She 
then distributed her ornaments among weeping friends, while 
her two little children clung around her knees to dissuade her 
from the fatal purpose ;—her infant was taken from her bosom 
by her aged mother in speechless agony. 

After she was freed from these heart-piercing mourners, the 
lovely widow, with an air of solemn majesty, received a lighted 
torch from the Bramins, with which she walked seven times 
round the pyre. Stopping near the entraace of the bower, for 
the last time, she addressed the fire, and worshipped the other 
deities prescribed ; then setting fire to her hair and the skirts of 
her robe, to render herself the only brand worthy of lighting 
the sacred pile, she threw away the torch, rushed into the bow 
er, and, embracing her husband, thus communicated the flames 
to the surrounding branches. The musicians immediately 
struck up the loudest strains, to drown the cries of the victim, 
should her courage have forsaken her ; but several of the spec- 
tators declared that the serenity of her countenance and the dig- 
nity of her behavior surpassed all the sacrifices of a similar na- 
ture they had ever seen. Her death was declared to be highly 
honorable to her family and connections. 

The illustration of a similar dreadful scene is given in the en- 
graving. We have chosen it, not to pain the sensitive heart, 
but to arouse the supine Christian. The practice of burning 
widows is, now prohibited by the British government in India ; 
therefore the horror of the scene is softened by the remem- 
brance that such deeds cannot now be enacted. But is there 
no further work of humanity and love, for Christians to prosecute 
in behalf of the oppressed females of idolatrous lands >—Chris- 
tianity has triumphed over the bloody rites of the Suttee, and 
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saved the new-born infant from immolation.—To the exertions 
of the sainted Carey, the women of India are chiefly indebted 
for this amelioration of their lot. They are saved from this 
frightful sacrifice of life; but slavery and pollution, and degrada- 
tions of the most bitter kind they still endure ; and these they 
must endure so long as polygamy is practised. It may be said, 
that this custom cannot be altered till the Christian religion is 
established. It is true that that only will effectually eradicate 
the evil; but the instruction of the females in those branches of 
learning which the men of their station understand, would do 
much towards preparing the people of Asia for the reception of 
the religion of the Bible. Until the women are taught to read, 
we do not see how the Gospel is to reach them. ‘They will 
not be permitted to attend the preaching of the missionaries. 
And though the Bible be translated into all the languages of the 
East, remember that one half the population—three hundred 
millions of females, have never been taught to read! Now, 
although it might be difficult to overcome the jealousy and prej- 
udice of the men, respecting the education of women in gener- 
al, yet the experience of the few last years has taught our mis- 
sionaries in India, that heathen fathers will permit their daugh- 
ters to attend schools opened by the missionaries’ wives. And, 
in our humble opinion, it is by these schools, more than by 
preaching, that the pure truths of our holy religion will be dis- 
seminated in that practical manner which must change, eventu- 
ally, the customs and character of the Asiatics. Cannot pro- 
vision be made by our Foreign Mission Society, for sustaining 
schools for female children, and when these are qualified for 
teachers, let them go among their own sex, and read the Bible? 
They will have access where missionaries can never go. And 
though those who are instructed may be of the lower and more 
degraded castes, yet such may, as slaves or menials, find their 
way into the palaces of princes, and be the bearers of the ti- 
dings of salvation to the inmates of the harem. And what 
blessed tidings, to the poor women of heathen lands, the Gospel 
would be! 

The influence of female education would also have a power- 
ful effect in checking polygamy. While woman has no quality, 
except her physical perfections of youth, health, and beauty, 
for which she can be valued, she will be neglected in sickness, 
and cast off-in old age. There must be some companionship 
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of mind, some sympathy of feeling, to hallow the marriage con- 
tract, and make the wedded pair 


* Love on through each change, and love on to the last.’ 


This companionship cannot now, in Asia, exist between the 
sexes. But there have been examples, few indeed—but yet 
enough to show, that if women displayed more intellect they 
might soon inspire that confidence and esteem in their husbands 
which goes far towards securing the constancy of the affections. 
One of the emperors of Hindostan married a poor slave, and 
raised her to the station of favorite sultana, because she had 
shown great ingenuity and skill in drawings, and in the inven- 
tion of fanciful ornaments. He gave her the title of Noor Je- 
han, which signifies the light of the world !—(what a compli- 
ment to her genius !) and her relations were raised to the high- 
est offices in the state. It is said that Noor Jehan discovered 
that exquisite perfume, the otto of roses ; at least, there is no 
doubt, from the traditions and records of Hindostan, that she 
possessed, by her talents, great influence in the empire. 

In Egypt, there has also been an instance of the influence 
which a virtuous and sensible woman may gain over her hus- 
band. Mahommed Ali ascribed the foundation of his good for- 
tune to the prudent counsel of one of his wives: she became 
thenceforth his favorite, and by her talents and discretion she 
acquired a very great influence in his councils of state. She 
was much esteemed and beloved by the people, for she always 
exercised her power on the side of justice and mercy. Much 
of her time was occupied in receiving petitions ; and she did 
not often even refer these to the pacha—it being known that he 
placed in her such unbounded confidence, that his ministers did 
not hesitate to obey her orders ; but if they hesitated, and she 
applied to him, he always answered their remonstrances by say- 
ing,—‘ ’Tis enough. By my two eyes! if she requires it, the 
thing must be done, be it through fire, water, or stone.’ 

The women quoted in these two examples, possessed by na- 
ture minds of uncommon power: they educated themselves ; 
they acquired over their respective husbands that influence 
which intelligence and goodness will secure ; and when a hus- 
band gives his wife his esteem and confidence, it will not be 
impossible to secure his constancy also. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Rasselas, has illustrated this power of 
the companionship of mind in the influence which Pekuah, in 
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her captivity, gained over her Arab master. Though he had 


a whole bevy of beauties in his harem, yet, he would leave their 
childish prattle and blandishments, and spend all his evenings 
in the turret chamber of his captive, instructing her in the lore 
of the stars, apparently enjoying the most perfect happiness, be- 
cause he had found a woman who could understand him when 
he communicated his own knowledge. 

But if it be thus necessary to the progress of Christianity, 
that the females of Asia and Africa should be instructed, how 
shall it be accomplished ? Who shall be the teachers? And 
where shall the funds be obtained ?. 

Females must be the teachers—Christian ladies must qualify 
themselves, and go forth to instruct their Eastern sisters. The 
wives of the missionaries are doing all they can, but they are not 
equal to the task of managing their own households, and estab- 
lishing and instructing the female schools which can now be 
gathered in India.—And the funds might chiefly be raised by 
Christian women, if they would devote the money they now ap- 
propriate to many benevolent objects, to the sole purpose of 
improving and elevating their own sex. Ought they not to do 
this ? Would not good men, every where, encourage such an 
appropriation of female charity ? We think they would. We 
think the time has come, when all good and intelligent men are 
becoming aware of the importance of female education. Wit- 
ness the decided language lately spoken by the Committee of 
the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. They say to the 
Christian public—‘ The church cannot longer do without such 
an auxiliary as the disciplined mind of the Christian female will 
afford, nor longer overlook it as a means of reaching and saving 
this country, and the world ! ’ 

Will not these men encourage the formation of Female Soci- 
eties, whose avowed object it shall be to ‘ promote female edu- 
cation ?’—Though our women, generally, have the control of 
but a small part of the wealth of the country, yet experience 
has shown, that out of their poverty they are ready to give their 
mite. How many thousands, and hundreds of thousands have 
been raised from the small sums contributed by the ‘ Sewing So- 
cieties,’ and other industrious efforts of the benevolent females 
of our land! And this money has been appropriated either for 
the education of men, or in some way for the benefit of men. 
Will it now be considered improper, if benevolent ladies turn 
their attention to their own sex ? Let the men reflect, that all 
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the advantages of public beneficence are their own. The legis- 
lative power of our country has never, in a single instance, 
appropriated a dollar to the exclusive education of females. 
There are, in the United States, one hundred and thirty-one Col- 
leges and Seminaries for young men, exclusive of the Law 
Schools ; some with immense funds, and nearly all liberally en- 
dowed, and not a single Protestant Female Seminary, endowed 
and established on a permanent plan. 

A Society has been formed in London, for ‘ promoting fe- 
male education in China, India, and the East.’ The Duchess 
of Beaufort is the directress. _Who among our rich and char- 
itable ladies, will lend her influence to the formation of a simi- 
lar society here—in Boston? Let it be borne in mind, that 
though the Bible should be translated into every dialect of the 
world, and millions of volumes distributed, the females among 
the heathen would not be benefited. One of our missionaries 
in the East has frankly declared, that he has never, in his trav- 
els, given a tract to a female ; and that he should as soon think 
of offering a book to a donkey, as to a woman in Asia! 


GREECE. 


Far, far, beyond the broad, blue sea, 
Through burning climes a traveller strayed ; 
For, weary of his quiet home, 

And of Columbia’s forest shade, 

He sought in distant lands to fill 

His soul with inspiration high ; 

And vainly there he sought to still 
Passions and thoughts which could not die. 
He stood in Athens. Crumbling fanes, 
And ancient altars, overthrown, 

Arches and broken columns lay 

Majestic, in their ruin strown, 
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The sinking sun a lustre meek 

Shed on Athena’s rocky hill, 

Like smiles which linger on the cheek, 
Where death has set his silent seal. 

He lingered long, while busy thought 
Far backward traced the march of time, 
And brought soul-stirring visions, fraught 
With much of glory, much of crime. 
Reclined within the marble walls 

Of Pallas’ mouldering temple, lay 

The traveller, musing thus alone, 

While faded fast the parting day ; 

And soft as dews of that rich clime, 

A gentle slumber o’er him stole— 
Bright visions of the olden time, 

Flitted like shadows o’er his soul. 


The body slumbers ; but the restless mind 

Roams free, and chainless, as the mountain wind: 
When wrapt in the last sleep the frame shall be, 
Will not the spirit’s wing rove still more free ?— 
Dimly the stranger saw a form appear, 

In saddened majesty approaching near ; 

The helm, the spear, the air of martial maid, 
Medusa’s head upon her shield displayed, 


Proclaimed ’t was Pallas’ self, his wondering eyes surveyed. 


Gently she spake—‘ Young stranger, dost thou mourn 
The woes, which Grecia’s realm so long has borne? 
Wouldst know the secret cause, why dark decay 

Has torn her glorious gem of power away ? 

Or how her renovated form shall rise 

From the long night of ages in the guise 

Of fadeless beauty ? Come—removed shall be 

The veil which hides the past ; and thou shalt see, 
What proud Athena was, while yet her sons were free.’ 


Around him rose a noble city’s walls,— 

He looked on lofty temples, stately halls 

And gorgeous palaces, the boast of art,— 
Whate’er could charm the eye, or touch the heart, 
All of magnificence, or rich, or rare, 

Genius and luxury had gathered there. 

For languid frames, when noonday fervor glows, 
Groves, gardens, founts of sparkling crystal, rose 
Along Illissus’ banks inviting to repose. 
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To the charmed ear, voluptuous music flowed 

From banquet rooms. The breathing canvass glowed 
With human passions. Through the sculptured stone, 
Of matchless symmtery, a spirit shone. 

And here did master spirits roll along 

The tide of eloquence, intense and strong ; 

The muse of Poesy here swept the lyre, 

With magic hand called forth its latent fire ;— 

Where arts, arms, science dwell, how soon will all expire ! 


‘ Here all is beautiful the eye can scan, 

And nought is evil, save the heart of man; 

For this is Athens ruined,’ said the maid ; 

‘ E’en now its splendid hues begin to fade. 

Proud city! Mistress of a glorious realm ; 
Thy own dark crimes will crush thee, and o’erwhelm 
In desolation, till a brighter day 

Dawns from the night of ages, cold decay 

Has laid her hand on Athens.—It has passed away. 


Though mighty Greece has fallen—and no more, 
Freedom and science tread her lonely shore ; 

Long in despair hath sullen slavery stood, 

Clanking her chain beneath a tyrant’s rod. 

Vainly unhappy Greece looked to the free 

To aid her sacred cause of liberty, 

Then with a mighty effort strove to cast 

Her shackles off.—The spirit of the past 
Returned.—Then Byron came—and Greece is free at last. 


Yes! faded Greece is free from Turkish thrall, 

But who shall raise from that fair land the pall 

Of ignorance so darkly settled there ? 

Who the dread ravages of time repair ? 

Seest thou yon star shedding its gentle rays 

Still brightening through the mist, till one broad blaze 
Of glory streams o’er plain and mountain height ? 
Long, long, will Grecian bosoms bless the light 

Thy generous country sends to dissipate their night.’ 


Sweetly Minerva’s accents fell 

Upon the listener’s ear—and ceased ; 
The first word uttered in reply, 

His spirit from that spell released. 


°T was but a dream, the pale moon shone 
Through crevices old Time had rent; 
And on the broken altar stone 

Her last faint lingering rays were sent. 
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He heeded not pale Dian’s beam; 
He heeded not the night wind’s sigh ; 
His soul but swelled with one high theme,— 
For Greece how sweet to live—or die. 
A. L. F. 


FEMALE CHARACTER. 


Much as the right development of woman’s character has 
excited the attention of the wise and good, there still seems 
to be a vast difference in opinion as to the means and in- 
fluences, which will best contribute to this end. That there is 
a desideratum, all can see. Woman is not what she should be. 
That high moral tone which she might give to society, it is 
painful to observe, she does not. The pure and the excellent 
are not always with her the most favored companions ; and the 
votaries of unhallowed vice do not find in her that consistent 
reserve and coldness, that might check their unholy practices, 
or damp their pleasure in its mad career. Nor, on the con- 
trary, do the upright and the high-minded, if presented in a 
plain and unadorned manner, find in her that independent love 
of the excellent, which is, to them, their reward and happiness 
in social life. Woman is not what she should be, when the 
gay and the licentious can lightly boast, that their crimes make 
them none the less favored by the fairer half of creation. This 
is not true to the extent that it is averred ; yet that there is any 
reason for such a boast, should be matter of the deepest regret and 
mortification to all who would respect their sex. Is it not to be 
regretted, when we see the lovely and the amiable, aye, and 
sometimes the intellectual, worshiping, at the the shrine of ex- 
ternal splendor, the glitter which conceals the dross,—clinging 
to it,—trusting to it,—till, perchance, their whole earthly hap- 
piness is wrecked by such pitiful devotion ? 

This,—when we look about us,—when we reflect upon the 
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influence which woman actually exerts in society —this, we con- 
ceive to be their general error ; and the evil we believe to be 
more a moral than an intellectual one. It is not so much that 
woman cannot see her path of duty clear, as that her education 
has made her too deficient in moral courage, to dare to 
pursue it. 

We should be glad to see the evil struck at the root, and the 
motives of action purified ; unworthy ones discarded, and high- 
er and nobler placed in their stead. We would have woman 
fully impressed with a sense of her destiny ; of her influence 
upon the beings with whom she associates in this world, and of 
her immortal existence in another ; then we think, she could 
not but be more thoughtful, more serious in the formation of 
her character, in the fulfilment of her destiny. 

We do not think those strike at the root of the evil, who would 
urge upon woman a severe course of intellectual cultivation, 
and mental labor, as the one and only thing needful, though we 
do think the right moral character is far more likely to accom- 
pany the cultivated mind, than the unthinking one ; still we think 
there is something more needed. 

Neither do we think those who deem woman merely a being 
of the affections, and who urge upon her solely those humble ac- 
quisitions, that are limited to the merest domestic life,—who 
would confine her whole existence to the cultivation of mild 
and amiable manners,—not always accompanied by a soul with- 
in: least of all, do we think these Uphily understand the 
nature and true sphere of woman. et there are many, 
very many, who thus judge of, and would thus educate her, if 
we may believe the thousand and one lessons they urge upon 
her from childhood to mature years, of the supreme and abso- 
lute importance of household accomplishments, as the princi- 
pal qualifications for all women in all cases—the ne plus ultra of 
their perfection—the absolute nothingness of all mental acqui- 
sitions, unaccompanied by these soul-ennobling, most exalted, 
ethereal attainments. We would not undervalue these; but 
surely woman can comprehend and discharge these duties to 
the full, and yet be capable of something more. But without 
entering now into the question of woman’s education, in a liter- 
ary point of view, we would urge a different education ina moral 

int. 

The acute and philosophical Spurzheim, said that woman 
could not be independent, was incapable of acting from her 
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sense of justice, owing to her large ‘ love of approbation.’ 
That she is not, we can all see, but that she cannot be, we are 
unwilling to believe, if the love of approbation be but suffi- 
ciently checked. Should it not be the business of education to 
restrain it? We think it should, and it is with surprise and re- 
gret, that we see it placed before females by their teachers, as 
a laudable and sufficient motive of action. A recent writer * 
has advanced this sentiment, and affirmed, that there is no other 
motive of action save self-love. While she objects to woman’s 
acting from a love of display, she would urge her to act from 
a love of approbation, and draws, or attempts to draw, a dis- 
tinction between the two—a distinction without a-difference, it 
seems to us ;—and we have the opinion of Spurzheim to sup- 

rt this. He says, that the love of approbation leads to all 
kinds of display ; that when it is directed to great things, it is 
called ambition,—to small, it is called vanity ; but be the object 
great or small, the motive is the same, that of displaying to 
others our actions, or possessions, that they may admire. A 
person may clothe the naked and feed the hungry, yet if he 
does it from no higher motive than that of gaining the approba- 
tion of others, we believe that his act will weigh extremely 
light in that scale of virtue, which is graduated by Omntpotence ; 
and when such is the sole motive, we know that he will not do 
his good act in secret ; he will display it to his fellow-men, that 
they may see and praise. How then can there be a distinction 
drawn between the motive of acting from a love of display, and 
of acting from a love of approbation, since we cannot act from 
the latter motive, unaccompanied by the former effect. We 
may perform every kindness in life for our friends, because 
we love them, and the motive is good; and we may cherish 
every amiable and gentle virtue that shall win the approbation 
of the virtuous, because they are in themselves worthy to be 
cherished ; and in many things, the motive of acting from a love 
of approbation alone, may produce amiable results, and have 
in it nothing wrong ; but we cannot believe it to be a sufficient 
motive of action, or one worthy to be placed before females as 
a governing rg Such a standard of action must be ex- 
tremely variable; for the world does not at all times praise the 
same things. In the society of a villain, to thieve adroitly, 
would win his approbation. Those who acted from no higher 


* In an article upon Female Education, in the first number of the East- 
Magazine. 
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niotive, would endeavor to please the villain, if thrown into his 
way. The reflecting reader, we think, cannot but agree with 
us, that this motive is not, and can never be, sufficient to lead 
the human soul through a world of changing scenes and devi- 
ous paths to the crown of a future life, reserved for those who, 
with a single regard to the will of God, and undying faith in 
his word, have ‘ borne up and steered right onward,’ regardless 
of the praise or reproach of a fleeting world. 

To say, that, aside from the love of approbation, there is no 
other motive of action save self-love, is a philosophy that we 
cannot believe in. We do believe virtue may be loved for 
its own sake. We do believe the Creator has implanted 
within us an intellectual and moral nature, that seeks its highest 
happiness in the worship and adoration of excellence and truth, 
without regard to the praise of others for our conduct, or the 
advantage to ourselves that may be obtained by it. We do be- 
lieve the human soul, when the voice of passion and prejudice 
is at rest within it, and it listens to the loftier and purer dictates 
of its nature, delights in acts of justice, and feels a thrill of joy in 
the performance of a benevolent deed ; and though all the world 
were silent, or condemned, though revelation and the rewards of 
a future were to him unknown, we believe he would still find 
his greatest happiness in the performance of noble and virtuous 
actions. We donot believe our religion or our morality to spring 
from the motives of self-love, or love of approbation, in any 
sense in which these terms are commonly used, or in which 
they may be condemned. No one would condemn the act that 
sprung from that kind of self-love, which induces to the prac- 
tice of virtue, because we thereby find the highest happiness of 
which our natures are capable ; or which spring from that love 
of approbation, which leads us to obey God, that we may ob- 
tain his approbation, though we do not think religious actions gen- 
erally result from this motive. Faint and weak, indeed, would 
be our hope, if it was founded only on that of deserving happi- 
ness. Our Father’s love, we know that we have ; for he has 
formed our spirits, and will never cease to watch, with guardian 
care, our struggles in the path of virtue—and the very weakest 
are regarded by him; but is it the feeling of the Christian that 
he will do this good act, and then say, ‘ Lo, Father, I have done 
this ; look down and approve?’ Is it not rather a wish, an 
ardent desire, to do what God commands, because it is of itself 
excellent, and because he loves to obey him to whoin he owes 
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so much—and is not his prayer a dependent fervent aspiration, 
that he who gave the spirit, will guide it in the paths of vir- 
tue—that the happiness his Author has prepared for the faith- 
ful, may, through his mercy, be obtained, and not because he 
may hope to deserve it ? 

Yet, to return ; let it not be supposed that we think the love 
of approbation should have no influence in the world. We 
know that it is a sentiment inherent in the nature of man, and 
for the existence and well-being of society. We only object 
to it, when its influence becomes a governing one, and above 
those higher laws, dictated by religion and pure morality. We 
especially object to its being urged upon females as a sufficient 
motive of action. Alas! that there is already so much of it 
in their characters! Alas! that it has rendered them so much 
wanting in independence—so tame and monotonous in appear- 
ance,—so trammelled, and spirit-bound in thought! Most of 
the errors in female habits, pursuits, and influence, we conceive 
to spring from this error in education, that of placing before 
them, constantly and invariably, directly or indirectly, the ap- 
probation of the world, as the grand rule whereby to square their 
conduct. Nature, says the phrenologist, has given woman 
more of approbativeness than man. Whether phrenology be true 
or not, nature, and the rewards of the present, have placed 
quite enough of it in the female character, without our teachers 
endeavoring to strengthen it. Let them rather check it ; for 
while present objects and present gratifications are at every 
step offered to the sentiments, we may feel but too sure that it 
will be unduly cherished,—far more so with woman, than with 
man,—for her sphere of action is so limited, her plans in 
life so confined, that we can hardly hope that she will lose the 
present petty enjoyments, as man may, in vast plans of future 
greatness ; and, unfortunately for human nature, the tangible and 
sensible, that is encompassing us on every side, but too often 
closes the spiritual eye that penetrates futurity, discerns ‘ the better 
land,’ and leads us to fill the mind and the heart as we journey 
thither, with those nobler principles, and purer sentiments, that 
will unfold so brightly in the light in which that spiritual eye will 
close no more forever! 

We think we have seen females in whom the nobler princi- 
ples of action have governed, and where the love of approba- 
tion was far, very far, from being the ruling motive—and how 
in our hearts have we worshipped such.—Every acquisition that 
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could perfect the character was theirs,—but how unobtrusively 
possessed. ll that in manners and appearance could charm, 
shone in quiet loveliness. Intellectual and literary attainments, 
that were unfolded by the excellence of their sentiments, the 
depth of their reflection, rather than the mention of a book. 
Social virtues, discerned in the sincerity of their friendships, 
the strength of their attachments, and not by the affec- 
tation of amiability. Moral and religious worth, discovered in 
their indifference to the frivolous pursuits of the multitude, their 
happiness in doing good, and not in their professions, or de- 
mands of homage from others. Enviable beings! What made 
them such, but an obedience to the higher laws of their natures, 
and the love of the world’s applause, religiously chastened ? 
One great evil, perhaps the greatest, of being so much influ- 
enced by a reference to the approbation of others, is, that it 
destroys all naturalness of character. Would that we could 
see woman natural—that we could see more of the original 
strength of mind, and freshness of feeling—the free spirit winging 
a loftier, steadier flight for all excellence and perfection—char- 
acter upon which the eye might rest with new interest, when 
tired of the spectacle"of machines in flesh—tantalized by the 
accidental flashings of nature and passion, that few can wholly 
repress—and wearied with the search for more, under the thick 
veil of ceremony, etiquette, and, falsely called, propriety. 
We have seen given to others, and listened with open- 
mouthed wonder, ourselves, till our ears were pained, and our 
brains confused,—to such rules for the government of ladies’ 
conduct, as, if followed, would destroy all natural development 
of mind and heart. Who has not read, and who has not heard 
our teachers give such lessons as the following, for the study of 
all young ladies, at the hapless age of entering into society, as 
it is commonly called—when the free and innocent enjoyments 
of childhood were to be laid aside, for the studied manner, 
the copied behavior of elder young ladies. ‘ Ladies should 
always be diffident and retiring—gentlemen are pleased with dif- 


fidence ’"—or ‘ diffidence is pleasing,’—the first reason being 


placed before young ladies, we venture to say, quite as often as 

the latter. And we have seen the naturally vivacious girl, tor- 

ture herself to conform to this rule, till motion, gesture, word 

and actions, all conspired to hide every original spark of life 

and wit that she possessed, and the naturally lively girl was trans- 

formed into the quiet, bashful miss, that ventured nothing above 
47* 
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her breath. Again; we have heard sprightliness and vivacity 
preached to them, till every naturally sedate and thoughtful 
young lady had racked her brain for a lively idea, and made such 
strenuous exertions to bring it out, that a failure was the inevi- 
table result. We have seen such exertions sit about as grace- 
fully upon a sober girl, as did the freaks of a lapdog, upon 
the cow that, fable says, once essayed thesame. ‘ Ladies en- 
hance their value by being reserved,’ says one. ‘ Gentlemen like 
affability and sociability,’ says another. ‘Ladies should read, 
and cultivate their minds,’ says one. ‘ Ladies should never talk 
about books ; there is nothing gentlemen dislike so much as a 
literary lady. They do not choose a wife for her mind. Men 
of sense, often marry weak-minded women.’ ‘True enough, 
by the way, yet no sufficient reason why woman should not re- 
gard that which is of far greater importance than their appro- 
bation, the cultivation of the undying and immortal mind. 
‘Ladies should be domestic. A lady who has good domestic 
qualities, need not fear but she will be sought by the gentlemen ; 
there is nothing they think so much of in a wife as that.’ ‘ La- 
dies should never argue.’ ‘ Ladies should never talk politics.’ 
* Ladies should not talk too much ; gentlemen dislike great talk- 
ers,’ &c. &c. Kc. Now, who in patience can listen to all 
these rules ? Who, with the best intentions in the world, can 
follow them ? Who, with head clear enough, to reconcile them 
to each other ? Let the changes be rung upon them no longer. 
Let forwardness be checked, because it interferes with the 
rights of others. Let pedantry be checked, because it is boast- 
ing, and all that is wrong, because it is in itself so ; and let the 
development of character be natural. Let the mirthful remain 
so, and the thoughtful continue to think, the intellectual to study, 
and to converse upon books, whenever they meet with one 
who wishes to converse upon them. Let her talk upon poli- 
tics, if she has any thing to say. Let her argue, when argument 
is called for, and so on to the end of the chapter. Let woman 
obey the impulses of her mind, as man obeys the impulses 
of Ais. 

As a consequence of the greater naturalness of woman’s char- 
acter, her sphere of action would become more enlarged, less 
bound by those thousand influences, that, like the cords which 
chained Gulliver, on the island of Lilliput, though minute in 
each, yet are so constant and unremitting, so many pressing on 
every side, that the soul of woman seems destined never to 
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change its position, but, in one eternal, monotonous round, 
doomed to linger on. 

Why, in woman’s education, as in man’s, may not the grand 
rule be observed, the development of all her faculties? This 
would give her a far more enlarged sphere of action than she 
has at present. This would give her something todo. She 
has intellect, and Jet her cultivate it. Let her study. Let her 
think ; and oh, what a relief will it be to those whose whole ex- 
istence is now confined to the matters of dressing, sewing, 
making calls, playing, dancing, skipping, &c.—things which 
should be of minor importance, become of immense import, 
from the fact that they have so little else to do. We shall re- 
joice to see the day, when woman is allowed to be natural, 
when she can go where she pleases, and do what she pleases, 
without being constrained and chilled, by the remark, ‘ such 
things are not proper for ladies,’ when not one reason can be 
urged against their conduct. 

Above all, shall we rejoice in the day, when woman herself 
awakens to a knowledge of her true destiny and legitimate 
influence, and when she becomes so morally independent, as to 
throw its whole weight upon the side that her conscience and’ 
reason tells her to be right. ©. BH: 


PRAYER. 


When thy gourds are round thee withering, 
And thy heart is all despair, 

What can soothe its turbid feelings? 
What can calm its throbbing care ? 


When reund thy bark wild dash the billows, 
And threatening clouds the sky deform, 

O, where can, then, thy spirit borrow 
Strength to meet the coming storm. 


Seek it not in joy’s bright bowers ; 
Seek it not in mirth’s gay hall ; 
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Vain are all their boasted powers, 
When life’s trials round us fall. 


Seek it not amid earth’s treasures ; 
Seek it not in pleasure’s strains ; 

O, how vain its softest measures 
To unbind thy spirit’s chains. 


But with lip and eye imploring, 
Lift thy heart to heaven in prayer, 
And its promised strength supporting, 
Shall raise thy soul above earth’s care. 


Aveusta. 


THE PHILOSOPHER IN SOLITUDE. 


‘O solitude! where are the charms, 
That sages have seen in thy face?’ 
CowPeEr. 


In ancient times, in a nameless city, lived a philosopher, 
rich in every thing but acontented mind ; and as the chief sub- 
ject of his complaints was the collision of the interests of 
others with his own, a complaint so common in our own times, 
we will narrate some of his experiments in the search of soli- 
tary happiness, and their ultimate success. 

One day, after he had been supplanted by a rival in some 
favorite scheme, as he was pursuing his train of thought with 
increased bitterness, he suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Why need I re- 
main longer in this detestable society? Every day serves 
to convince me of the truth of my theory, that man has no 

rinciples in his nature, to attach him to his fellow-creatures. 

hat incomprehensible folly, then, induced men thus to collect 

together, when, of course, every one must interfere with his 
neighbor! 
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‘ J will choose for myself a delightful spot, where I can en- 
joy perfect solitude, peace and tranquillity. Then, no more shall 
my thoughts be disturbed by the busy tongues of others ; no 
more shall I find myself preceded in every sublime plan ; no 
more shall others interpose to snatch from me every pleasure, 
for which I have toiled.’ 

Accordingly he asked permission of his sovereign to select a 
retired spot, into which no human being but himself should en- 
ter. His request was granted, on one condition, that when he 
wished to change his place of residence, he should signify his 
desire to the king. 

The place which he selected was a valley, covered with 
rich verdant grass, enamelled with flowers, and here and there 
aclump of small graceful trees. In the centre of the valley was 
a lake, on one side a high mountain, and on the other a road, 
hid from the valley by elms and drooping willows. On the 
green banks of the lake, intermixed with forest-trees of rare 
beauty, were groves of the rich citron, while here and there 
was scattered the refreshing orange and the juicy fig. Birds of 
surpassing beauty, some of a pure white, some of rich gold or 
scarlet, were winging their flight from one shady grove to an- 
other, while fishes of brilliant colors darted through the waters 
of the lake. 

It was now spring. Many of the most beautiful flowers were 
in blossom, the air was cool and fragrant, and no external cir- 
cumstance was wanting to complete the happiness of the soli- 
tary plilosopher. Soon spring verged into summer. The rich 
fruit hung clustering on the branches, and the green of the 
herbage increased in luxurious verdure. But as summer advanc- 
ed, it brought with it, its attendant, parching, intolerable heat. 
The grass withered and blackened, the air itself was stagnant ; 
and when he lifted the water from the lake, to cool his parched 
lips, he threw it from him with disgust. In addition to all this, 
if he retired to some of the scattered groves, for a slight shel- 
ter from the heat, swarms of stinging insects were his busy 
attendants. 

He chanced, one sultry day, to raise his eyes to the mountain, 
and beheld, flowing impetuously downwards, a clear and spark- 
ling stream of water. He saw crowds, as they passed, repose 
on its banks, and quench their thirst at its gushing fountain. 

Exhausted with the heat, he at last asked permission of his 
monarch to abandon the valley for the mountain, on the same 
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conditions as before. Witha smile at his dejected appearance, 
his sovereign permitted the exchange, and for a short time he 
fancied himself perfectly happy. When the sun was puur- 
ing down his scorching rays, it was pleasant to repose by the 
cool stream, and feel the delicious mountain breeze, freshening 
as it stooped to dimple the surface of the water. Bnt in his 
impatience of present suffering, he had forgotten that autumn 
and winter must soon follow. They came, and, with them, 
brought another class of evils. 

In a few months the snow fell, the cold freezing wind whist- 
led around him ; and when he raised to his lips the same spark- 
ling water which he had once desired with so much eagerness, 
his teeth chattered with the coldness. 

He determined that he would leave his gloomy residence. ‘I 
will return,’ said he, ‘to my own mansion, where, with every 
thing around me necessary for comfort and happiness, I can still 
be alone, save the presence of those who minister to my ne- 
cessities.? Accordingly, he obtained the required permission. 

The night which he had chosen for his departure, only con- 
firmed him in his resolution. The day had been unusually cold, 
and although the moon rose brightly, it was now obscured by 
a dense mass of clouds, while the keen blustering wind was 
drifting the snow, forming now an abrupt precipice, and then a 
deep valley. 

With extreme caution he pursued his silent journey. It was 
midnight when he entered his native city. With burried steps 
he traversed the lonely streets, until he found himself by his own 
mansion. He entered, and giving orders that the windows and 
doors looking upon the street should be barred, and that no one 
should receive admittance, again shut himself from the world. 

For some time he devoted himself to intense study. He 
exulted when he discovered, that, undisturbed by the active 
scenes of life, he could concentrate more easily the powers of 
his mind on the subject of his studies, that his understanding 
seemed more vigorous and more acute. 

But he soon felt that these powers were inadequate to such 
constant exercise. A sense of weariness often caused him to 
rise from his studies to pace his room, that he might shake off 
the perpetual lassitude which hung around him. Several months 
passed in this manner, each one leaving an additional wrinkle 
on his brow. 

At length, in one of his moments of weariness, when he had 
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abandoned his books and study, he observed that a window of 
his mansion, looking upon the most busy part of the city was 
open. Drawn towards it by an involuntary impulse, he looked 
for the first time for many months, on the busy, crowed streets 
of the city. It was again spring. A slight shower had just 
given to the air a refreshing coolness ; every tree and shrub 
was covered with the clear pearl-drops, sparkling as the rays 
of the sun burst from beneath the dispersing clouds. Every 
thing to him seemed full of quiet happiness, while dark and 
gloomy thoughts had settled on his mind. He was turning from 
the window, when his attention was again attracted. 

What was it that came upon his ear like music, like some old and 
half-forgotten melody, bringing with it a thousand melancholy 
but sweet reminiscences of the past? It was the sound of 
familiar voices, a sound which for many months had not met 
his ear. 

He looked again upon the crowd, and his eye fell upon the forms 
of two of his former familiar friends, in animated conversation. 
He remained in the same posture, gazing fixedly on their coun- 
tenances, until they had disappeared among the crowd, and then, 
with a sigh which argued little for his own happiness, or for the 
excellence of his theory, he hastily closed the window. 

The next employment with which he chose to beguile his 
weary hours, was that of authorship. To be sure, the inquiry 
recurred to him, ‘ For what purpose should I write?’ and then, 
he most opportunely reflected, that he had nothing to do, but 
to amuse himself, and accordingly he wrote. 

Time passed more rapidly than it had done hitherto, although he 
still endured many tedious, painful hours. At length his book 
was finished. With an author’s pride he read and re-read his 
production. He was entirely satisfied. The style was good, 
the subject was treated of in a manner new and elegant, and 
much depth of knowledge and strength of intellect was visible 
throughout. He read it again, and when he had finished it, he 
was astonished to find himself dissatisfied. There was some- 
thing wanting, he knew not what, and he remained in a deep 
reverie. * What was he to do with his work?’ He had read 
it, and re-read it,—he had nearly committed it to memory, and 
of what further use was it to be to him ? 

But he had written merely for his own amusement, and what 
more could he wish? At length the truth flashed upon his 
mind ; he needed the sympathy and approbation of his fellow- 
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creatures. And now, for the first time, a clear and defined wish 
to return to the society he had abandoned, arose in his mind. 
He recalled how much he had suffered in his past experience, 
and shuddered when he looked forward to a long future, to be 
spent in the same dreary vacancy. His pride rose at the thought 
of confessing even to his sovereign, that he was mistaken ; and, 
for a long time, this pride held conflict with all the better feelings 
of his nature. But he looked upon his book, and reflected 
that it must otherwise remain lost to the world, and his deter- 
mination was made. 

Requesting a private interview with his sovereign, he asked of 
him permission to return again to society. ‘ Assuredly,’ replied 
the monarch, ‘ but how fares it with thy theory ? ‘ Dost thou 
still believe, that thou wert not by nature intended for the society 
to which thou returnest ? 

* My opinion has not altered,’ replied he, with a pertinacity 
worthy of any philosopher, ancient or modern. ‘ But, sire,’ 
added he, ‘I have, as | humbly hope, proved my proposition 
in a short treatise on the subject, which I intend soon to offer 
to the world.’ So saying, he left the audience chamber with a 
low reverence ; and we are assured that the philosopher, 
although he wrote admirably for solitude, yet he ever afterwards 
enjoyed, with uncommon zest, the pleasures of society. 


TO THE SEA. 


Will not human ingenuity yet devise some practicable method of pene- 
trating the recesses of the ocean ? 


The sea—the sea—the silent sea, 
So faithless, yet so fair ; 

O, who to-night could gaze on thee, 
And dream of evil there ? 


The sea,—the sea—the silent sea, 
So eloquent of rest ; 
- Yet millions who have trusted thee, 
Have perished on thy breast. 
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Amid the elemental strife 

Their wail has pierced the sky, 
As, clinging fearfully to life, 

They sought thy depths—to die ! 


Dread element unfathomed, dark, 
Inscrutable to man, 

Who may those waves descend and mark, 
Those deep recesses scan ? 


O, who shall dare those depths untried, 
Where centuries have slept, 

And navies perished in their pride, 
Unwitnessed and unwept? 


Who, who, his victor brow may grace 
With ocean’s sunless wreath, 

As fearlessly he stoops to trace 
Thy triumph march, O death? 


The sea—the sea—the silent sea, 
God’s minister of might ! 
I marvel, as I gaze on thee, 
Beneath the pale moonlight. 
Portsmouth, N. H. Resecca. 


ELLEN MONTFORD. 


‘Nine o’clock,’ said Ellen Montford, as the neighboring bell 
chimed forth the hour, ‘ Good night, dear Henry.’ 

‘Nay, stay yet awhile, dearest ; why should you fly thus at 
the sound of that noisy meddler ? surely you may remain a 
few moments longer.’ 

No, no! dear Henry, remember our compact ;’ and _ she 
turned to go. 

VOL. VIII. 48 
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‘Well, if it must be so, at least, promise to meet me here 
again, to-morrow, at the same hour :’ he took her hand whilst 
speaking, and looked beseechingly in her face. 

‘Yes, I promise.’ The bright moonbeams played upon her 
innocent confiding countenance, and Henry thought he had 
never seen her look so lovely ; and as he gazed on her clear fair 
forehead, and read in the mild azure of her eye, the deep the 
absorbing love, that filled her whole soul, for him, a gleam of 
triumphant pride shot through his heart ; but he stifled the un- 
hallowed feeling, and pressing his lips upon her cheek, bade her 
good night. Lightly she tripped away, nor stopped till she 
had reached her own chamber, where, throwing herself on her 
knees, she thanked her great Creator for his many mercies, and 

rayed for blessings on the beloved being from whom she had 
Just parted. 

Ellen Montford was an orphan ; of her father she had no re- 
membrance, having lost him in early childhood, reared in seclu- 
sion by her mother, whose health admitted not of her mixing in 
society, she knew nothing of the world, save what she derived 
from the old-fashioned books which composed her mother’s 
library. But the great book of nature was open for her peru- 
sal, and well had she studied it. 

She knew every nook and dell about their romantically situ- 
ated dwelling ; soon as the snow had melted from the earth in 
spring, you might see her, with her little basket hanging on her 
arm, in search of wild flowers, a love offering to her mother, 
who was passionately fond of them. Nor was this her only 
employment ; there was not a cottage within two miles that she 
had not visited; to the poor, the infirm, the sick, she came 
like an angel of mercy, leaving smiles and hope where she had 
found grief and despair. Beloved, nay, almost idolized by all 
who knew her, it seemed as though care or sorrow could never 
dispel the bright halo of happiness, which affection threw 
around her. , 

Thus she lived till her sixteenth year. It was her mother’s 
intention to remove to the city of , to celebrate her 
daughter’s birth-day, and introduce her to that world in which 
she was so well calculated to shine, but of which she as yet 
knew nothing. It wanted but two months of the period of 
their intended departure, when, one afternoon, as Elen was re- 
turning from one of her visits among the cottagers, she was 
startled by the sound of a gun, and, turning, met the eyes of a 
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stranger, in a hunter’s dress, fixed in evident admiration upon 
her. Blushingly she turned away, and hastened home. 

‘Here, my child,’ said her mother as she entered, ‘ is a let- 
ter from your Uncle Montford, politely urging us to make his 
house our home for the ensuing winter; and, considering my 
poor health, I think it the best plan we can adopt. You will, 
then, be under your aunt’s protection, and I shall feel more 
easy to have you absent from me; for I am confident I shall 
not be able to join in the pleasures and dissipations of a town 
life ; my nerves are not equal to it.’ 

‘Then, why, dear mother, why need we go? we are so 
happy here. There can be nothing in a city to repay us for 
the loss of those beautiful trees, the happy song of the birds, 
the green fields and bright flowers. O, I can never be so 
happy any where else. And then, too, my poor cottagers, who 
will listen to all their griefs, and visit them when they are sick, 
and take them as nice nourishing things as you cause to be 
made for them? No, no, dear mother, we must not leave. 
them.’ 

She was interrupted by a loud knocking, and the servant 
announced a strange gentleman. Ellen raised her eyes, but in- 
stantly lowered them, when she recognized the gentleman she 
had encountered in her afternoon’s ramble. 

Henry St. Clair was descended from a distinguished, wealthy 
family, the heir of an extensive property, of which he had come 
in possession about two years before the commencement of our 
tale ; and report said he had already made considerable havoc 
in it by dissipation. Whether this report were true or not, 
time must determine. Suffice it to say, that at the time we 
refer to he was a welcome visitor among the rich and respec- 
table of the land, and many a bright-eyed girl had in her own 
mind marked him out for conquest, whilst the mamas calculated 
his income, his prospects and connections. 

In person, manners and address, Henry St. Clair was indeed 
rivaled by few, and when he made his appearance among the 
giddy flutterers of a fashionable ball-room, he must have been 
more than mortal not to have felt elated by the flattering atten- 
tions he received. Every female eye, from brilliant black to 
tender blue, was turned upon him; every heart beat quicker 
with the hope of being selected by him as a partner in the en- 
trancing waltz, or graceful quadrille ; and happy, supremely hap- 
py, was that one upon whom his choice did fall. Alas! how 
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litfle they knew him ! how little could they think that beneath 
that bland smile, within that breast, which seemed alive to 
avery generous impulse, there lay a heart cold as Parian mar- 
ble, alive only to the triumph of conquest. How little they 
thought, while gazing on him, that ‘a man may smile, and 
smile, and be a villain.’ 

For two winters he had paid his homage to every new face 
that illumined the horizon of fashion, leaving no means untried, 
no art unpractised to lure the unwary heart to its own undoing. 
And too often had he succeeded ; too often had the quickly 
varying color, the downcast eye assured him of success ; and 
then he passed coldly on to seek some newer face. O, many 
a foolish girl, who had thought it the height of happiness to be 
noticed by Henry St. Clair, was left to regret ever having seen 
him. But he remained scathless ; his iced heart had received 
no other impression than that of gratified vanity and self-love. 

Such was the man, who now had contemplated the innocent 


countenance of Ellen Montford, with (it must be acknowl- 


edged) less selfish feelings than he had hitherto looked on fe- 
male beauty. There was something so pure in the expression 
of her deep blue eye, as she spoke of her happy home, that 
even he, hardened as he was, felt its influence. A letter writ- 
ten to one of his friends a few months after his first introduc- 
tion to her, will better unfold his character and views than can 
be done by narrative. * * * * 


LETTER I. 


‘Dear ALEc. 
‘ How goes on the gay world with you? and how are 


all the ‘‘ loves and graces,” that figure in it —the softly lisping 
Arabella, the affected Juliet, and that pretty fool Henrietta ? 
Do they miss me? tell them, if they inquire about mé, that I 
am rusticating in A , where I intend spending the winter. 
Think of that ! of spending a winter a hundred miles from ‘ 
in a valley surrounded by stupendous mountains, rearing their 
heads to the clouds and frowning down upon us, in ‘‘ awful sub- 
limity ! ”” as that blue lady, Miss O— would say. But, Alec, 
this valley contains a cottage, for it is still but a cottage, but 
uch an one as we read of, with its green verandas, its shrub- 
beries, its ornamented gardens, and forest walks. And this 
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cottage (of which I am a resident) possesses a being, compared 
to whom the Perii and Hourii of Eastern tale are but the 
twinkling rushlight compared to the God of day. She sur- 
passes all that imagination can conceive of female beauty. She 
reminds one of a fairy or sylph, as she moves lightly over the 
green sward, leaving scarce any impression from her tiny feet. 
O, she is the most bewitching wood-nymph your eyes were 
ever blessed with looking upon; and with all her attrac- 
tions, she is as unconscious of possessing any, as if Venetian 
mirrors had never been imported, though they adorn every 
room here. You ask me what fascination can keep me away 
from so long? I answer, Ellen Montford. The first 
time I saw her, I had been rambling about all day with my gun 
on my shoulder in no very enviable mood ; I was just breaking 
out of an almost endless forest, when she tripped by, so fast, I 
had not time to see her face ; but her enchanting little figure had 
roused my curiosity: I fired off my gun; she started, and, in 
turning, her little straw hat fell back, and gave me a sight of 
such a pair of laughter-loving eyes as one loves to look upon. 
She blushed and hastened on, and I followed at a distance, till 
I saw her enter the cottage above described ; when, seeking 
the only apology for an hotel which the place offered, I in- 
quired the names of the residents of the cottage, and you may 
suppose was not grieved to find Mrs. M , the person to 
whom I was to deliver a letter. 

‘I arranged my toilet as well as circumstances would permit, 
and in an inconceivable short time knocked at the door and 
was admitted by a respectable looking old servant, who ushered 
me into a small but elegant parlor, where sat my beautiful 
vision of the woods and her mother ; I delivered the letter to 
the latter, an handsome woman of about forty—and in return, 
received a polite invitation to make her house my home, whilst 
I remained at A , which, after some show of reluctance, I 
joyfully accepted. My servant was sent for ; the next day he 
arrived with my baggage, and here I am domesticated with the 
only woman I ever thought I could love. Now don’t laugh 
one of your ironical, incredulous laughs ! I repeat it, love. As 
she sits by my side, drawing under my instruction, (for I am 
her duly appointed instructor ; her mother has from her inter- 
cession, relinquished her plan of removing to till another 


year,) I sometimes think I could even bear the galling chains of 
matrimony for her sake. But does she love me ? aye, there’s 
48* 
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the rub: I fear not yet ; but she shall !—aye, Alec, shall! 


Did i ever ? answer me that, did I ever fail? No, nor will I 
now ! * * * ca * * 


LETTER II. 


‘ Did I not say I would succeed ? and I have. She loves 
me !—loves me, I know it—I see it in her blushes, when 
I appear; in her downcast eyes and trembling form if I ap- 
proach too near; yes, I know it, though she does not—of 
love, save as applies to her mother, her birds, her cottag- 
ers, and a thousand other pets, she is totally unconscious. Of 
that love which woman, and only woman knows, that pas- 
sion of the soul which even woman can know but once, she 
has no conception. And think, Alec, think of the bliss of 
being the first to whisper to such a being as Ellen Montford of 
such a feeling! To meet her soul-searching eyes raised for 
one moment to mine, then instantly cast down, as the truth 
flashes like a sun-beam upon her heart, and throws a joyous 
light upon her speaking face! to mark the varying color of her 
peach-like cheek, the tremulous heaving of her snowy bosom, 
and know that such a pure, artless being loves me! If any 
mortal can make me forswear and its intoxicating pleas- 
ures, it is Ellen Montford. 

‘ We read together, sing—no, not sing together, for I might as 


well try to sing with the nightingale; but she carols forth her glad © 


notes, till I almost fancy the spirit of harmony embodied in her 
lovely form. Her voice in conversation is exquisite music. 
When she addresses her invalid mother in her sweetly modu- 
lated tones, and throws her white arms about her neck, and 
presses her lips to her cheek, I feel that I would give my life 
for such anembrace. Her mother all but idolizes her; she is 
a good soul toc, but can never have known any thing of ‘ La 
belle passion,’ for she allows us undisturbed enjoyment of each 
other’s society.’ * * * * * 


LETTER IIlI.. 


‘Alec, I have made the declaration, and how, think you, was 
it received ? In such a way as to confirm me in my first opin- 
ion of Ellen’s being an angel. No weeping, no affectation of 
not understanding ; for one moment she looked at me fixedly, 
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then extending her hand to me, she said, ‘* Obtain my mother’s 
consent.”? The mother’s consent is obtained, and on her 17th 
birth-day, Ellen is to become mine. I shall go to next 
month, and return for Ellen and her mother in the autumn, and 
accompany them to , where the ceremony is to be per- 
formed at her uncle’s.’ 

‘ Who is that lovely, fairy-like girl in the blue dress ?’ said 
the elegant Mr. Fitzallen to the envious, malicious Miss Beau- 
mont, at a grand entertainment and ball given at C. House. 

‘ Why, that is the rich Miss Montford, niece and ward of 
Mr. Montford, the great India merchant. Do you think her 
handsome ? ’ 


‘ Handsome ! why, there is not another in the room to com- 
pare with her.’ 

‘Indeed, do you think so? well, I think she is rather pretty, 
certainly—too pretty for that worthless St. Clair.’ 

‘St. Clair! why, what has he to do with her ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, only they have been engaged these two 
years ; quite a romantic affair—love at first sight—met in the 
woods near her former residence—he pleased with her rustic 
simplicity, she pleased with admiration and flattery heard for 
the first time. They were to have been married some time 
since, but the death of her mother (which took place shortly 
after their engagement) prevented, and now her uncle opposes ; 
for you know St. Clair has nearly run through his extensive 
property, and-is shockingly dissipated. However, report says 
they meet in private.’ 

‘ Can it be possible that such an angelic looking being can 
love so worthless a wretch as St. Clair?’ So apostrophized 
Fitzallen, and so will our readers. 

Yes, so it was. She loved him still, (though naw she knew 
him all unworthy,) for he was associated in her mind with past 
days of unalloyed happiness, with the dear home of her child- 
hood, with that much-loved mother whom she had lost forever. 
He was the object of her young heart’s first, fond idolatry. 
He had called forth the dormant feelings and susceptibilities of 
her soul, and given them a name and object, and that object 
was as strong in her heart as the very life, the source of its 
wild throbbings ;—then, could she at will, stifle that love which 
had become a part of her life ? No ; she loved him still, fondly, 
devotedly, and she believed he would reform, for he promised 
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her he would, and what will not woman believe of him she 
loves ? 

Her uncle opposed her marrying St. Clair, and had for- 
bidden him his house. Enraged, almost frantic, he wrote to 
Ellen, beseeching her, if she had ever ioved him, to consent to a 
private union. This she resolutely refused. ‘Henry,’ she 
wrote, ‘urge me no more to do that, for which you would 
yourself despise me, if I yielded. Establish your lost charac- 
ter in society, become the Henry I first knew, and all opposi- 
tion on my uncle’s part ceases, or at worst should he not be 
Open to conviction, ’tis but to wait, two short years, then I 
shall be of age ; then, only prove that your reform is radical, 
and with or without his consent I will be yours.’ 

In answer, he but reiterated his former request for a private 
union, or at least, that she would grant him an interview. Long 
she remained unshaken, pleaded the impropriety of such a step, 
the misconstruction that would be put upon her granting him a 
private interview, should it be known :—but it is useless reca- 
pitulating the arguments she used, or those with which she 
combated them. She loved him, and at length yielded to his 
persuasions, and consented to meet him in her uncle’s garden, 
which after dark was always private. There was one condi- 
tion annexed to her acquiescence, which was that they should 
always part at 9 o’clock—it is with one of these meetings our 
tale commences. 

Soon as the shades of night began to cast their sombre hues 
over the face of the earth, Ellen hastened to their trysting place : 
Henry was not there. Ellen counted the quarters as they 
slowly tolled upon her ear,—eight o’clock, quarter past eight, 
half past eight, yet Henry comes not. Slowly she wrapped 
her shawl more closely around her, for the chill of disappoint- 


ment was at her heart, and turned to retrace her steps to the 


house, when a rush among the leaves, a sudden bound, and he 
is at her side. Joy for a moment, paralyzed every faculty, 
and she perceived not in his ardent embrace, his rude pressure 
of her form to his bosom, the exhilaration of the wine-cup. 
She raised her eyes, and encountered his, fixed upon her with 
so different an expression from any she had ever met before. 
The fatal truth flashed instantaneously upon her ; she extricat- 
ed herself from his arms, and recoiled in horror. 

‘ Henry,’.said she, ‘this must be our last meeting. You 
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have broken your promise, solemnly given. We can never 
meet again.’ 

She left him ere he had time to prevent her, and hastened 
to her chamber with, oh, how different feelings from the pre- 
vious evening! Yet again she knelt, again she prayed for him, 


whom she firmly believed she should never see again. 
* * * % 


Extracts of Letters from Henry St. Clair to his friend Alex- 
ander H****, 

* Now call me fool, madman, idiot, or any other name. I 
deserve them all. Would you believe it possible that | could 
be the senseless blockhead to fulfil an appointment with Ellen, 
after dining at L.’s ? Yet I did, and the consequence is, she 
has discarded me—discarded ?—that I should live to be dis- 
carded by any woman! But I'll have my revenge. I did 
love Ellen, and it’s more than I could ever say of any other ; 
but she is so different from the affected simpletons we generally 
meet with. Yes, I did love, and she might have overlooked so 
slight a fault ; but no, she remains fixed, answers not a word to 
any of my letters, but returns them all unopened. Would she 
read them, I should have some hopes—but I will persevere till 
I conquer or die.’ 

‘ Alexander, I begin to hope. She has kept my 
last letter. No answer as yet, but all in good time.’ 

” ” ‘A letter from Ellen——but oh, how unlike, how 
far superior to every other woman does every action prove her ! 
She has written to me—but not one word of reproach, no bitter 
revilings, no names of wretch and villain—Ellen’s lips could 
never utter, her hand could never trace such words. It is 
such a letter as we might suppose an angel to write. She as- 
sures me she can now never be more than friend to me; but 
conjures me, for my own sake, by the love I profess for her, 
to leave off my dissipated habits, and regain my lost place in 
society ; and I will—yes, I will become all she wishes me, and 
she shall yet be mine.’ 

‘ What a strange incomprehensible being is woman. They 
are all alike, all equally vain and proud of their supposed power; 
and Ellen whom I once believed so superior, is like them all. 
Daily for the last two months have I written to her, and but 
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twice received any answer. ‘To-day she wrote desiring me to 
cease writing to her, that it would avail me nothing ; that from 
her soul she wished me well, but she never could be more to 
me than friend, and she would never meet me again in private ; 
that I had abused her confidence, trifled with her affection ; and 
though she freely forgave, she never could restore me to the 
lost place in her heart. Now Alec, is all this mere cant, think 
wee or has she ceased to love me? I cannot determine. 
ut let her beware, lest she wakes the sleeping devil of my 
nature ; let her beware, I say, or she may find that love can 
turn to hate. I must and will persevere now: I have humbled 
myself, made the most humiliating avowals to her ; and shall 
she finally triumph? No, I swear she shall not ; I will per- 
severe, till she grants me an interview, from that, (if I know 
any thing of the sex,) ’t will be easy to establish myself in my 
former advantages, and it shall rest with myself whether I mar- 
ry Ellen Montford or not.’ 
* * * * 
‘I have seen her ; she at last consented to see me, and every 
angry feeling is hushed. Alec, there is a magic, a witchery in 
the expression of her heavenly eye, that I cannot withstand. 
Could you have seen her, so Bae | the mere shadow of her 
former self, I could scarcely recognize the blooming Ellen in 
the pale emaciated being I met last evening. O, how much, 
how unspeakably more I love her for that very change? It 
spoke more than volumes of protestations ; it was the language 
of heart to heart. Alec, I could have knelt and worshipped 
her, when she extended her hand, and said, ‘ Henry, you have 
made me suffer much, but I forgive you ; and, I entreat you, 
not for my sake, but your own peace and happiness, to quit the 
paths of evil, in which you now blindly walk. Henry, I have 
never ceased to pray for you, to pray that you might reform ; 
and to have that prayer granted, to know you, what I once 
fondly believed you, gladly, O, God only knows how joyfully, 
I would lay down my weary existence!’ I, for some time 
made her no answer: Alec, I could not articulate a word. 
Tears, the first I have shed since my remembrance, forced 
themselves, spite of the pride of manhood, to my eyes. Ifa 
spirit from heaven ever inhabited a human form, it is Ellen 
Montford’s ; for a while, she continued silent, then approached 
and laying her hand on my shoulder, ‘ Henry,’ said she, ‘ be 
comfotted ; what I ask of you is not so difficult as you may at 
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first imagine ; the path of virtue is open for you, and if it will 
strengthen your resolution any, remember Ellen, whose heart 
is all your own ; who trembles at every breath that assails you, 
and would unshrinkingly dare the bitter scorn, the biting sar- 
casm, the secret sneer, and public obloquy, and unite herself 
to you in the face of them all: but, Henry, there is a higher, 
greater power, whose anger she cannot, dare not brave.’ [I 
threw myself upon the earth, and, calling upon that great power 
to bear witness, I vowed to do all she requested, become all 
she wished, if she wou!d promise to become mine after a suf- 
ficient time had proved my reform sincere. She promised, and 
we parted. Now, Alec, what am I todo? My property is so 
involved, I know not where to turn for fresh supplies. I must 
either sell the fine estate left me by my uncle, or leave : 
and live in retirement till my affairs are settled. The latter 
appears the most feasible, certainly the most honorable plan, 
and I must adopt it. But Ellen, how can I live away from 
her so long? Yet it is for the best ; I shall be more likely to 
reform away from and my present associates. Ellen will 
approve the plan, I know she will; she is so little selfish, so 
willing to relinquish her own enjoyment for my welfare.’ 

* * * ¢T have again seen Ellen and imparted to her my 
plan, of which she highly approves, and I am to leave to- 
morrow, for the retired little town of N I shall return in 
six months to see Ellen, but shall remain here but a short time. 
We are to correspond. Ellen has promised to write once a 
week ; O, how much I shall prize those dear letters.’ 

* * * * 
The narrative is again resumed after a period of ten years. — 
was a calm summer evening, the moon shone brightly in 

the heavens, its beams fell upon the windows of the elegant 

country mansion of Mr. Fitzallen ; a splendid drawing-room 
was visible, and, seated at one of the open windows was the 
owner, with one little girl nestled on his knee, while another 
was arranging his clustering curls upon his open,manly brow—his 
eyes meantime fixed in admiration upon a most beautiful wo- 
man, seated at a harp, her fingers slightly touching the chords 
in an irregular but pleasing accompaniment to her voice, which 
was low, but full of harmony. She had sung several songs, 
when the oldest of the little girls, leaving ber station by her fa- 
ther’s side, bounded towards the singer, and, throwing her little 
arms about her neck, ‘ Now, dear mother,’ said she, ‘ sing fa- 
ther’s songz once, and then sister and I will go to bed.’ 
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The fond mother immediately gratified the request. When 
she had finished singing, she bestowed a kiss upon each of the 
lovely children, and rang the bell for the maid, who appeared, 
and led them away. The beautiful singer approached the 
window, to look out upon the rich scene ; and, as the moon- 
light revealed her features, one might read in the mild, subdued 
melancholy of that countenance, of powerful feelings overcome 
but not forgotten, of the ascendancy of woman’s pride and 
principle over woman’s love. Though the traces of bitter 
disappointment were visible, the placid smile told of calm hap- 
piness arising from a self-approving conscience, and she was hap- 
py: Ellen Montford (for it was herself) possessed too pure 
a heart, had too just a sense of what was due. to her many de- 
voted friends, to be long unhappy from any selfish cause. 
Eight years previous to the time of which we write, she had 
yielded to the persuasions of her kind uncle, and rewarded 


- the sincere affections of Mr. Fitzallen, with what he most ear- 


nestly coveted, her hand. And religiously had she fulfilled ev- 
ery duty of wife and mother. Though she might never forget 
the loved one of her youth, might never cease to regret his 
derilection from virtue, yet never had she for a moment regret- 
ted that she was the wife of him, who now claimed her for 
his own. 

St. Clair! Do you wish to know his fate ? On his journey, 
he, unhappily for himself, encountered some of his former as- 
sociates in vice and folly, who soon, by example and the force 
of ridicule, caused him to break his well-formed resojutions and 
his solemn promise to Ellen. Twice, and but twice, did he 
ever write to her, though he regularly received letters from her 
every week for six months. She could not believe him so false, 
so utterly lost to all good, as wilfully toneglect and desert her. 
Anxiously she hailed the arrival of letters, in hopes of some 
tidings from him, whom she yet so dearly loved ; but disap- 
pointment succeeded to disappointment, and she was fast fall- 
ing a victim to that ‘ Hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick,’ when news came that Henry St. Clair was married to a 
beautiful, but frail public singer. 

When Ellen first heard the intelligence, nature was weak, 
and she fainted. Long did her lacerated heart refuse to be 
comforted—a death-like hill had fallen upon it. She prayed in 
the wild frenzy of her grief for release from the hateful bur- 
den of life. Every earthly tie seemed broken, every feeling 
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dead, she took no interest in any person or thing, her ternper 
became soured, her beauty faded, and she seemed fast hasten- 
ing to ‘that bourne, from which no weary traveller e’er returns.’ 

But with such a mind as Ellen’s, this could not continue 
long. It required but some call upon her ever kind and gene- 
rous heart to rouse all her dormant faculties, and restore peace 
to her bosom. This was effected by a dangerous sickness of 
her uncle’s. Ever accustomed to yield the indulgence of her 
feelings for the benefit of others, no sooner was her assistance 
required, than she forgot all her sorrows in solicitude for his safe- 
ty. She flew to his bed-side, established herself his nurse, 
administered every portion, prepared lis nourishment, smooth- 
ed his pillow, watched by him when he slept, alleviated by 
kindness his moments of pain, and amused or read to him 
when quiet. So useful did she make herself, that her uncle 
often declared, that under God he owed his recovery to her. 

Thus called upon for the exertion of every faculty, Ellen 
ceased to dwell so much upon her own disappointment, and 
to view it in a different light. She felt that St. Clair was un- 
worthy one thought, and she determined to think no more of 
him, but in prayer for his now alinost unhoped-for reformation. 
In two years from the time she bade St. Clair farewell, she gave 
her hand to Mr. Fitzallen, who had long loved her with a sin- 
cerity and devotion almost unparalleled. She found in him an 
affectionate husband and tender friend ; whose only wish was to 
make her happy, and she was happy. Though her spirits had lost 
that elasticity, her mirth, that joyful ringing laugh that made her 
so bewitching in the days of her young girlhood, yet the tem- 
pered sweetness of her smile, the mild, calm expression of her 
eye, which told of a heart purified by trial, was sweeter, more 
heavenly, than the brilliant gaiety of her youth. 

Of Henry St. Clair, nothing certain was ever after known. 
Several rumors were afloat, one n-.intaining he had died ina 
scuffle after a night spent in debauchery ; another, that he had 
been killed in a duel: one report asserted his having fallen by 
his own hand ; and as there seemed some show of facts addu- 
ced in support of this jast, it was generally believed. J. 
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REMEMBER ME. 


Remember me, but not when thou 

Dost roam through pleasure’s sunny bowers, 
And mingle with the heartless train, 

That wait upon her rosy hours. 


Nor when, within the festive hall, 
Thy foot is bounding light and free, 

I would not that thy heart should stray 
From the gay scene, to rest on me. 


But when that heart is sad and lone, 

When pleasure’s charms have lost their zest, 
When the gay robe is cast aside, 

In which the syren maid was drest,— 


When busy memory wakes to view 
The by-gone days of ‘auld lang syne, 
And with its wand rolls back the waves, 
That lash the fleeting barque of time,— 


When the bright visions of young hours, 
Throw their soft mantle over thee, 

As each femiliar form flies by, 
Dear M., oh then remember me. 


When deepening twilight yields the place 
To evening, in its shroud of grey, 
And all the crowd of earthly cares, 
Are banished from thy heart away,— 


When thy knee bends before thy God, 
To ask Him still thy guard to be,— 

In that calm spirit-hallowed hour, 
Dear M., wilt thou remember me. 


AvueusTA. 
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EDUCATION AT THE WEST. 


Extract from a letter to the Editor; written by the lady alluded to in our 
last number, as a Teacher of the school described by our correspondent 
from Tennessee. 


I am happy to say, that our school, in the establishment of 
which you took such an active disinterested part, continues 
prosperous ; that it is still sustained by the most intelligent 
part of the community. It is, you are aware, an experiment 
of the Infant School System, extended and adapted to older 
children ; that is, illustrations by visible objects and oral instruc- 
tion are its distinctive peculiarities—the mode of teaching was 
conformed to the exigencies of the place. But I have no 
doubt that, as soon as the old-fashioned notion, that children 
gre unable to learn any thing, until they are eight or ten years 
old, can be exploded, the common infant school system will 
become very popular ; for it appears to be well adapted to the 
state of society here. 

I have been much pleased with the sentiments expressed in 
your Magazine, relative to the establishment of Female Semina- 
ries, and a more liberal provision for the education of our ownsex. 
Most earnestly do I hope, that your eloquent appeals to the 
policy and good sense of our republican people may not only 
be read, but felt, and produce conviction on the minds of all 
—for all are interested in a subject of such deep importance. 
The business of teaching has given me considerable opportuni- 
ties of observation, and I am more and more convinced of the 
capabilities of the infant mind, of the good effect of correct early 
impressions, and of the consequent necessity that those, to whom 
this precious season is confided, should have every aid to qual- 
ify them for a right performance of their duties. 

It seems to be the generally received opinion East of the 
Alleghanies, that the inhabitants of the Western States, though 
possessed of a superabundance of animal comforts, and having 
every facility within their reach for adding to their worldly 
stores, are yet indifferent upon the subject of education, 
the progress of science and intellectual cultivation—indeed, 
that they possess but little taste for the refinements and 
elegancies of civilized life. I am free to declare, that these 
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are unjust aspersions; much and an increasing interest is 
felt in these subjects. There is a deep solicitude manifest- 
ed by most of the leading people here upon the subject of Ed- 
ucation—and many are making strenuous efforts in the cause ;— 
many there are, who feel that the perpetuity of our freé institu- 
tions depends mainly on the diffusion of useful knowledge 
and the inculcation of pure morals. That they are not yet equal 
with the Eastern States in their methods and modes of doing 
these things, cannot be denied. I regret to say, also, that there 
is not that tone of rigid morality here, that veneration for 
the institutions of our holy religion, which is found among 
the descendants of the Pilgrims ;—but there is much rea- 
son to hope that the time is not far distant, when even these 
blessings will be ours, and perhaps with a warmer enthusiasm 
than is now manifested in New England. While the idler or 
vagrant receives no encouragement at the West, the industrious 
and deserving are received with kindness, and usually meet with 
success. I am happy to add my testimony to that of others 
regarding the warm-hearted hospitality which characterizes the — 
inhabitants of this section of the country : they are truly a no- 


ble and generous race. 
* * * * * * 


MY FRIEND’S WIFE. 
CHAPTER III. 


In short, my friend’s house became a scene of envy, and 
jealousy, and confusion, and strife, and of every evil work. 

here was never entire harmony, except during the hours of 
eating and sleeping. The mother was arrayed against the fa- 
ther, and the father against the mother, the parents against the 
children, and the children against the parents. Sometimes in 
a contest between the parents, the children were on one side ; 
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sometimes on the other. [ do not mean by this, that they were 
always engaged in actual open war, even in a war of words ; 
for sometimes, instead of open hostilities, the war was carried 
on by stratagem—by intriguing, plotting, mining, lying in am- 
bush, &c. 

If, for an example, my friend’s wife was for having her sons 
attend school on a given day, her husband was very apt to want 
one or both of them at home. If, on the contrary, when leav- 
ing home in the morning to go to his labor, he gave orders— 
for all was arbitrary with him#—to have the children go to school, 
it was not uncommon for the mother to keep them at home, 
and conceai it from him, at least till, excited to anger on some 
subsequent occasion, she brought it forward in triumph, and to 
gratify her spirit of revenge. 

Thus it was in regard to every thing. My friend, whose 
better sense sometimes prevailed for a short time, used to say 
to his wife ; ‘Why, my dear, we must 4 to pull together in 
these matters, a little more than we do.’ But his wife would 
not bear the mildest hint on the subject, for she fancied her 
knowledge, and judgment, and disposition unsurpassed in ex- 
cellence by those of any parent in the whole neighborhood; and 
so far was she from making any concessions, or even entering into 
a kind of conversation that seemed to be based on the idea that 
concession was needed, that she would actually become irritable 
at her husband’s kind and excellent suggestions ; and it was 
fortunate if they were not both soon excited to a rage. 

And if by chance there was a short cessation of hostilities at 
any time, among themselves, there was always a war among 
their neighbors. Sometimes they had done something so Ri- 
picuLous. At others, they were so PROUD, Or ENVIOUS, OF 
HAUGHTY. In some cases, the objects of their ridicule or con- 
tempt were their nearest relations or best friends ; sometimes 
they were individuals more distant, sometimes other individuals 
or the children of others were commended or rewarded, at 
school or elsewhere, and themselves or their own children 
left in the back ground, or, perhaps, directly censured or pun- 
ished. To every thing of this kind they were peculiarly sen- 
sitive ; and it happened, as it unhappily does usually in such 
cases, the occasions of thus provoking their resentment be- 
came frequent in proportion to their effect on their agitated and 
disordered feelings. 

I have already more than intimated that they were much de- 
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voted to the pleasures of the table. For besides being exces- 
sively gluttonous,—and none was more so than little Susan— 
they were among the most enormous cider-bibbers in the neigh- 
borhood. I do not mean they drank more in a year than many 
other families in the neighborhood ; but, possessing less fore- 
thought, if not a little less self-government, they usually drank up 
their yearly stores of this sort in a few months, and went with- 
out, the rest of the time. Indeed, this was the way with every 
thing ; for, though my friend’s wife fancied herself sick a great 
pe of the time, and was thus incurring a bill of expense for 

er wretched husband to pay, yet she would eat and drink at 
a rate which would have astonished those who were only 
accustomed to see people eat in a reasonable measure and 
quantity. 

There is one thing more. The fondness of the mother, 
early established for excitement and exciting drinks, now found 
means for indulgence in the rum and brandy bottles. For be- 
sides that the prescriptions of the physician—with shame be it 
spoken—often included spirits or bitters, and in no stinted quan- 
tities, either the gallon or two quart jug went often to the town 
for something extra. If you ask how the husband liked this, I 
can only say that he did not often know it, for the fact was 
concealed, till pay-day came at the grocer’s, and then it was 
too late to prevent what nothing but the avails of his hard 
daily labor would cure. | 

But, tired and more than tired, as the reader must be with all 
this disgusting detail—and I would not have presented it, but for 
the better explanation of what follows,—I will not pursue this 
part of my subject much farther. 1 will, however, add, that it 
was amid a scene like this, and amid this indulgence of al- 
most every unballowed appetite and every wicked passion that 
the minds and hearts—if mind or heart could be said to exist in 
such circumstances, of two sons and a daughter, originally 
healthy and happy, at least apparently so, were formed and 
matured. I will also say, that, so far as looks and actions, and 
the grossest inuendoes,—nay, even sometimes the coarsest and 
most obscene language—could go towards destroying every 
vestige of delicacy, modesty, or purity of thought or feeling ; 
so far were these three children led at the earliest years of ma- 
turity—even a forced maturity—towards the brink of that de- 
struction, from which nothing but a miracle could snatch them. 

It was the custom of the people in that part of the country 
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to throw open their doors occasionally to the young people of 
the neighborhood, for a party. The young ladies usually as- 
sembled, within the distance of a mile or two, before dark, and 
the gentlemen soon afterward. The evening, till a very late 
hour, and often till nearly morning, was spent in amusement. 
Whenever a ‘ fiddler’ could be obtained, the hours were spent 
in dancing. In other instances—which however were more 
rare—the hours were employed in other common juvenile 
amusements. At the breaking up of the ‘scrape,’ as it was 
usually called whenever there was dancing, the young gentle- 
men usually escorted the young ladies as far as the doors of 
their houses, and if the night was very far spent, then left them. 
These ‘scrapes,’ at the time when my friend’s family began to 
reach the years of maturity, were particularly fashionable. 

I do not mean to say, that the more respectable among the 
inhabitants suffered their children to join in these promiscuous 
and ill-directed dances, though there were fewer exceptions in 
their favor than some of my readers would be apt to imagine. 
Stil it is true, and I rejoice that I am able to say so, there 
were a few families of professed piety, especially of the Baptist 
denomination, who were opposed to them. Not that I wish 
to give my opinion in this place, against dancing in every form 


and under every circumstance ; but only against the particular: 


method of conducting the business to which I have here 
referred. 

For the worst has not yet been told. The player, or ‘ fid- 
dler,’ as he was commonly called, was often a bad man ; and 
yet he was on the whole looked up to, and expected to 
give the tone to the conversation, as well as to the spirit of the 
proceedings. This he often did unfortunately, as it has again 
and again proved to many a female mind, and to many a hither- 
to spotless reputation. As if to pave the way however to mis- 
chief, spirits were usually drank at these dances; and some- 
times very freely. All this exciting conversation, exciting 
amusement, and exciting drink, in a heating and exciting atmos- 
phere, could not fail of producing an effect. And even if no 
moral injury were sustained, if none of the finer feelings of hu- 
man nature were ever blasted while carousing under these cir- 
cumstances, there is every reason in the world for believing 
that many a cold, and fever, and rheumatism, and consumption, 
should have dated from these convivial night assemblies. 

None were more delighted with these ‘ scrapes,’ than young 
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Susan ; and nobody threw open their door to assemblies of 
this sort more cheerfully than the parents. And, strange to tell, 
the occasion often brought parents in with their children, not 
to counsel, caution, or advise them, but to help them on, in 
the wickedness. Many a time has the father joined his son, 
and the mother her daughter in the giddy—I might say in re- 
ference to some instance which have occurred—indecent frolic; 
and manifested the same absorbing interest in the sport which 
was expected of the most volatile young person. I have even 
known aged fathers remain with their children, at these ‘ scrapes’ 
almost the whole night, and then retire as if with reluctance. 

There was indeed a great difference in the character and re- 
spectability of these midnight assemblies. Some were outward- 
ly decent, and seemed to be of no evil tendency: and there 
were respectable and virtuous persons at them all. But some 
there were of a gross and disreputable kind, to which no think- 
ing parents who valued reputation as they ought, would have 
willingly admitted their sons or their daughters. Of this last 
Sort, were most of those which were convened at the suggest- 
ions of my friend’s wife ; for though they were intended for her 
children, and usually by permission of her husband, yet she was, 
nine times in ten, their prime mover; nor was any one of the 
whole party more highly gratified with the proceedings. 

These amusements, thus conducted, and often recurring, did 
much to develop in the young Susan, and in her elder brothers, 
that character which they have since sustained ; and, to finish 
the work, whose foundation had been laid in the miseducation 
< = mother, and the misguided conduct of both mother and 
ather. 

Arrived now at a period of life—for he was full seventeen 
—when he was expected to be constantly and usefully em- 
ployed, James pretended to labor in the field, with his father. 
But his services were worth very little. He could never be 
depended on, especially at any given time. If the work 
was never so pressing, it made no difference. He complained 
of the headache, or of some other trouble, and inust needs go 
home, and go to bed ;—not, however, till he had indulged his 
appetite, largely with the good things of the cellar and pantry. 
If at any time efforts were made by the father to retain him,— 
sceptical as the more wary father was in regard to his sickness, 
—it was to little purpose, for he would run away, and when he 
did so, he was always protected by his mother ; who was usu- 
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ally ready to attest with an oath, if the case seemed to require 
it, (and sometimes when it did not) to the sincerity of her son’s 
professions. Thus James grew up to manhood, or to the usual 
size of man, unhappy in himself, useless to his father, and still 
more useless to the world. He had indeed one thing remain- 
ing, which was tolerable health. 

Peter was still worse than James. Not only was his father 
unable to place any sort of reliance on him, at any given time 
of day, but he would actually abscond for several days together ; 
no one knew whither, except the mother ; and sometimes even 
she was ignorant of his lurking place. 

The father tried, indeed, to correct this conduct in his sons ; 
for he was not so ignorant as not to see its tendency, even be- 
yond the present inconvenience to himself. But the measures 
which he took were so exceedingly injudicious, that he was al- 
ways quite sure to defeat his own purposes, and even to increase 
the troubles which were already thickening upon him. Swearing 
at, beating, and kicking boys, of sixteen or eighteen years of 
age, especially when done in a passion, seldom if ever do any 
good, even were the mother to co-operate with the father ; 
but when she does not, they result in great mischief, inevitably. 

How many times have I pitied this poor father. He cer- 
tainly deserved punishment, for marrying with the motives 
that he did ; but his punishment was exceedingly severe. To 
this time, however, his sufferings had been as nothing, compared 
with what was to follow. His sons were not yet wholly ruined ; 
besides, he had still left him his daughter; and though others could 
already discern in her the symptoms of early destruction, yet 
it was not so easy, nor so natural to the father to predict evil 
concerning her. He still had hopes ; and the fond mother felt 
entire security. A. 
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THE BOQUET, 


AND ‘REPLY OF THE FLOWERS.’ 


To Mrs. C******, who had sent me a very beautiful boquet. 


Lady, 1 take thy fragrant gift, 
Of many a sweet and lovely flower, 
And bear it from the public gaze, 

To place it in my secret bower. 


Its varied fragrance scents the air, 
Its modest beauties charm my sight ; 

Thus female virtues, when combined, 
The dear domestic scene delight. 


Thus thy fond husband turns to bless 
The flower that blooms for him alone; 
And, dearer than the garden’s pride, 

The cherished treasure all his own. 


EMMA WILLARD 


REPLY OF THE FLOWERS. 


Dear Lady,—we heard, in our leafy bowers, 
Of your kind regard to our sister flowers ; 
And never to one is a favor shown, 

But the family feel it as all their own.— 
When the news arrived we had gone to rest, 
And the dew-drops slumbered on every breast ; 
But a murmur of grateful joy was heard, 

As soft as the hum of the Lady bird, 

And plainly were tremulous movements seen 
Of brilliant petals, and leaflets green, 

From the queenly rose of the mossy vest, 

To the humble daisy in crimson drest.— 


( 582 ) 
June 15, 1835. 
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What think you, Lady? Each one aspired 
To be in your own boudoir admired ; 
And a gentle parley was held for hours, 
In the soft mysterious language of flowers, 
When the lily proposed, and we all concurred, 
That the fragrant blossoms should be preferred, 
And the honor be shared by a favored few, 
Of being, dear Madam, presented to you. 
June 16, 1835. Cc. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE 
MRS. HEMANS. 


[From tae Lonpon 


It now remains for me, having strung together such remem- 
brances and memorials of the woman, as it is my present in- 
tention to offer, to add a few words concerning the poetess. 
And yet, in Mrs. Hemans these two beings were so closely 
intertwined, that it may appear superfluous, and is almost im- 
possible to think or treat of them separately. There have 
been few, indeed, at any period of the history of poetry—very 
few in these later days, when genius is bought and sold with as 
much indifference as any other marketable commodity—more 
thoroughly and intensely devoted to her art, than she was. 
Even in the common intercourse of daily life, whenever her 
mind cast off its burdens, and she was in the company of those 
of whose sympathy she was secure, she thought and spoke po- 
etry. The most trifling passing occurrence would suggest a 
new fancy, or provoke a happy expression; that, which in 
other persons would have been conceit and false enthusiasm, 
(the most revolting of all things,) was in her the nature in 
which she ‘lived, and moved, and had her being.’ And this 
mood had been rather encouraged than repressed, by the cir- 
cumstances of her life ; for, until the period when my acquaint- 
ance. with her commenced, she can hardly be said ever to have 
faced the world ; and then (may the Iricism be forgiven) she 
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met it by running away from it. So also, in the course of her 
reading, various and extensive as this had been, she only re- 
tained—she would only retain—that which was delicate, and 
imaginative, and noble and refined. It may be, that she 
turned away too perseveringly from the homelier and harsher 
realities of life, and thus failed in obtaining the poet’s highest 
attribute, a universal sympathy ; that she confined herself too 
exclusively to such scenes and thoughts, and images, as struck 


the peculiar chords of her own mind ; and yet, on the other 


hand, this habit, even if it somewhat narrowed the sphere of 
her enjoyment, assisted to give her writings that earnestness of 
tone, and individuality of coloring, which have raised her on 
high, as the founder of a school of lyric poetry, and will pre- 
vent her name from being forgotten with the names of many 
other pleasant singers of to-day. 

Hence, too, it was, that the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, beauti- 
fully finished and perfect in its music as it always appeared, was 
pone with surprising ease ; some of her lyrics, indeed, are 
ittle more than improvisations ; and, if I recollect right, that 
* Song of a Greek Islander,’ 


Where is the sea ?—I languish here, 


was literally spoken as it now appears in print. She was a 
thorough mistress of all the mechanisin of her art, (in this her 
fine feeling for music helped her,) and managed all the graceful 
measures in which her verse is usually cast, with the utmost 
ease and dexterity. I have sometimes thought her poetry al- 
most too richly colored to be set to music ; not only the 
thoughts and the words, but the melody also is there readily 
found ; this, however, may be but a fancy ; and most of her 
songs, with her sister’s music, obtained decided and immediate 
popularity—it will not be forgotten, that ‘ The Captive Knight’ 
was an especial favorite with Sir Walter Scott. 

Her taste for music, like every gift Mrs. Hemans possessed, 
was eminently characteristic of the peculiar bent of her mind— 
of her earnest love and reverence for the spiritual, as opposed 
and superior to the sensual, whether in art or literature. She 
enjoyed it in proportion as it was suggestive ; sometimes even, 
out of the abundance of her own heart, she found in it a mean- 
ing which it hardly intrinsically possessed : for instance, Ros- 
sini’s bright, bounding, joyous ‘ Di Piacer,’ suggested that fine 
lyric, ¢ Triumphant Music.’ 
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Wherefore and whither bear’st thou up my spirit, 
On eagle-wings, through every plume that thrill ; 
It hath no crown of victory to inherit ; 
Be still—triumphant harmony—be still ! 

With this prevailing tendency of mind, it will be readily un- 
derstood, how and why Mrs. Hemans preferred the music of 
thought and feeling of Germany, to the more passionate and im- 
pulsive music of Italy. In the first of the two following letters 
will be found something of her own opinions on the question ; 
the second, too, as treating of song-writing, may be appropri- 
ately given in this place. 

‘I hope the ghost stories made your hair stand on an end 
satisfactorily, and that the wind moaned in the true supernatural 
tone, while you were reading, and that the lamp or taper (it 
ought to have been enshrined in a skull) threw the proper blue 
flickering light over the page, and gave every mysterious word 
a more unearthly character. I have been making research for a 
good Welsh ghost, to introdnce to your acquaintance, but have 
not met with one whom I consider sufficiently terrific. I suppose 
you know ‘ Hibbert’s Theory of Apparitions ;’ it is a most pro- 
voking book, because the perverse author will not leave one in qui- 
et possession of one’s faith, and insists upon bringing those hateful 
engines, commonly called the ‘reasoning powers,’ into play against 
all the fabrics of imagination : there are, however, many interest- 
ing stories in it, and, by judicious management, one may con- 
trive to escape the moral. You were right, and I was wrong— 
a great deal for a lady to admit ; is it not ? about the Count 
Oginski ; his ‘ Song of the Swan’ was a polonaise, and not a 
waltz, as | had imagined. And it is, indeed, most beautiful ; 
music with which one could fancy his spirit after death might 
have haunted her, ‘ the queenly, but too gentle for a queen.’ 
My sister applauds to the skies your preference of Rossini to 
all others ; for my part, I think, that those who have felt and 
suffered much, will seek for a deeper tone in music than they 
can find in him: something more spiritual and more profound, 
such as the soul which breathes through the strains of Mozart 
or Beethoven : but I speak from feeling alone, and, I doubt not 
most unscieutifically.’ 

To return to Mrs. Hemans’s poetry : though every line she 
wrote, may truly be called spontaneous—the furthest possible 
from any thing like head-work—there are of course some of 
her compositions (these chiefly lyrical) more than others, in 
which she put her whole heart; in particular those wherein 
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any aspiration after immortality is expressed, or the weary 
pining of home-sickness, or, in which she speaks with passion- 
ate self-distrust of her own art. Perhaps there never was 
given to the world a more thoroughly genuine outburst of feel- 
ing, than is to be found in her ‘ Mozart’s Requiem,’ the com- 
position of which so much excited her, (it was written during 
a period of ill health,) as sensibly to retard her recovery. 

As another of those poems, in which her deepest and most 
abiding feelings were unconsciously uttered, I must mention 
her ‘ Breathings of Spring,’ in which Byron’s beautiful yet bit- 
ter thought, 

I turned from all she brought, to all she could not bring, 
is more fully and softly wrought out, as she turns from the 
‘fairy peopled world of flowers,’ and ‘the bright waters,’ and 
‘ the joyous leaves,’ 
Whose tremblings gladden every copse and glade, 
and asks, 


But what awak’st thou in the heart, O spring ! 
The human heart with all its dreams and sighs ; 
Thou, that giv’st back so many a buried thing, 
Restorer of forgotten harmonies ! 
Fresh songs and scents break forth where’er thou art. 
What wak’st thou in the heart? 
Too much ! O there too much !—we know not wel! 
Wherefore it should be thus—but, roused by thee, 
What fond, strange yearnings from the soul's deep cell 
Gush for the faces we no more shall see! 
How are we haunted in the wind’s low tone 
By voices that are gone! 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 


FROM THE ‘MORAL REFORMER.’ 


Have I not a right to do what I will with my own? isa 
uestion often put, and as often answered in the affirmative. 
And yet, in the sense in which it is understood, no decision 
can be more questionable. 
We are acquainted with a small family, who have expended, 
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as near as we can ascertain, 50 dollars, during the past season, 
for strawberries and cherries alone. It cannot be proved that 
any of the family have been made sick by them, although one 
of the number is sometimes sick on Sunday ; and a few per- 
sons who ought to know, have whispered, that the sickness is 
generally produced by excess. If they have not, then, been 
injured by their use, are they not justified in using them? 
They are wealthy ; and have they not a right to do what they 
will with their own ? . 

In the first place, property is not our own, speaking as 
Christians ; and the family in question profess to be such. It 
is only entrusted to our use, as masters entrust their servants 
with their property. Even we ourselves are not our own, for 
we are bought with a price. Secondly, if our property were 
our own, it was given us to do good with,—and the greatest 
good. Now, though strawberries and cherries, in small quan- 
tity, may do good in a family, will any one believe that a com- 
mon-sized family have a moral right to expend fifty dollars 
upon themselves in a single month, in this way when there is 


- nauch of mental, moral, and physical suffering all around 
them ! 
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Tue History oF tHe ConpiTion oF WomMEN, IN VARIOUS AGES AND Na- 
tions. By Mrs. D. L. Cuixp. In two vols. Boston: John Allen & Co. 


Mrs. Child is a writer of untiring industry ; and, in the present work, she 
has collected a vast amount of information respecting the manners and 
customs which show the condition of women. The volumes are interest- 
ing and valuable, perhaps all we had aright to expect; and yet from her 
we did anticipate somewhat more of the philosophy of histery. There are 
but very few attempts to trace causes from the effects described, no com- 
parisons between the character of women, in different ages, and among 
different nations instituted,—and the great and blessed influence which 
the Christian religion has exercised on the condition of the female sex, is 
not, in our opinion, sufficiently dwelt upon and displayed. Still the work 
possesses much merit, and deserves a place in every ‘ Ladies’ family Li- 
brary.’—There is an honesty of purpose apparent in all that Mrs. Child 
prepares, which gains the confidence of the reader. We feel at once that 
she has searched for truth, and communicated it as she found it, with the 
earnest desire of doing good. In the few general remarks she has ventur- 
ed, there is so much good sense, that we only regret in these volumes she 
should have transcribed so much, and written so little. Weshall give our 
extracts from her own conclusions. 


Geyerat Remarks. ‘In the walks of literature, women have gained 
abundant und enduring laurels ; but it cannot be truly said that a Homer, a 
Shakspeare, a Milton, or a Newton have ever appeared among them. Itis 
somewhat singular that instances of great genius in the fine arts have been 
more rare among women than any other manifestations of talent. Proper- 
tia da Rossi, of Bolo na,and the Hon. Mrs. Damer, of England, did indeed 

a considerable degree of distinction as sculptors, and Angelica Kauff- 
man had a ie” reputation as a painter; but these ladies have had few 
competitors. Yet in works requiring delicacy, ingenuity, imagination, and 
taste, women are proverbial for excellence. 

‘ When knowledge was confined to a few, and applied principally to the 
acquisition of languages, which are merely the external forms of thought, 
men were pedantic, and women were the same; for the correspondence 
between the character of the sexes is as intimate, as the affections and 
thoughts of the same individual. In these days, when knowledge is ob- 
tained to be applied to use,—when even that pretty and ever-varying toy, 
the kaleidoscope, is used to furnish new patterns at carpet manufactories, 
—female literature is universally more or less practical. Modern female 
writers are generally known to be women who can make a pudding, em- 
broider a collar, or dance a cotillon,as well as their neighbors. It is no 
longer deemed a mark of intellect to despise the homelier duties, or lighter 

ces of the social system. This will, in time, probably make men more 
Fiberal with regard to female learning. A writer in the time of Charles 
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the First says, ‘‘ She that knoweth how to compound a pudding is more 
desirable than she who skilfully compoundeth a poem. A female poet I 
mislike at all times.” Within the last century it has been gravely assert- 
ed that “ chemistry enough to keep the pot boiling, and geography enough 
to know the location of the different rooms in her house, is learning suffi- 
cient fora women.”” Byron, who was too sensual to conceive of a pure 
and perfect companionship between the sexes, would limit a woman’s li- 
brary to a Bible and a cookery book. All this is poor philosophy and mis- 
erable wit. It is on a par with the dictatorial assertions of the Austrian em- 
peror, that his people will be better subjects, and far more happy, if they 
are not allowed to learn or read. 

‘One of the most striking characteristics of modern times is the tenden- 
cy toward a universal dissemination of knowledge in all Protestant com- 
munities. It is now a very common thing for women to be well versed in 
the popular sciences, and to know other languages than their own; and 
this circumstance, independent of the liberality and sincerity induced by 
true knowledge, has very perceptibly diminished the tendency to literary 
affectation. Pedantry is certainly not the vice of modern times; yet the 
old prejudice still lurks in the minds of men, who ought to be ashamed of 
it. Itis by no means easy to find a man so magnanimous, as to be per- 
fectly willing that a woman should know more than himself, on any subject 
except dress and cookery. 

‘That women are more fond of ornament that men, is probably true ; 
but I doubt whether there is so much difference between the personal 
vanity of the sexes, as has been imagined. Dandies are a large class, if 
not a respectable one. No maiden lady was ever more irritable under a 
sense of a personal deformity than were Pope and Byron; and Bonaparte 
was quite as vain of his small foot, as Madam de Stael of her beautiful 
arms. 

‘In searching the history of women, the mild unobtrusive domestic vir- 
tues, which constitute their greatest charm, and ought always to be the 
ground-work of their character, are not found on record. We hear of 
storms and tempests, and northern lights; but men do not describe the 
perpetual sunshine. 

‘ The personal bravery evinced by women at all periods excites surprise. 
We hear scarcely any thing of the lhenician women, except that they 
agreed to perish in the flames, if their countrymen lost a certain battle, and 
that they crowned with flowers the woman who first made that motion in 
the council. ‘The Moorish women of Spain were full of this fiery spirit. 
When Boabdil wept at taking a farewell glance of beautiful Granada, his 
proud-hearted mother said scornfully, “‘ You do well to weep for it like a 
woman, since you would not defend ic like a man.” 

‘The old Hungarian women, when their country was invaded by the 
Turks, performed prodigies of valor; and now, among the predatory tribes 
of Illyria and Dalmatia, he who attempted to insult a girl, would find that 
she wore adagger and pistol at her belt. But Christianity, which has 
done so much for woman—which, at a time when its pure maxims could 
produce nothing better, by reason of man’s own evils, brought forth the 

enerous spirit of chivalry from the iron despotism of the middle ages— 

hristianity is removing the garlands from the bloody front of war, and 
— her sons and her daughters that evil must be “ overcome with 
goo 

‘Women are apt to be more aristocratic than men; for the habits of 
their life compel attention to details, and consequently make them more 
observing of manners than of principles. 

‘ Where the Mohammedan religion prevails, man’s reason is taught to 
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bow blindly to faith, and his affections have little freedom to seek their 
corresponding truth ; in all such countries women are slaves. 

* At those periods when reason has run wild, and men have maintained 
that there was no such thing as unchangeable truth, but that every one 
made it, according to the state of his own will—at such times, there has 
always been a tendency to have men and women change places, that the 
latter might command armies and harangue senates, while men attended 
to domestic concerns. These doctrines were maintained by infidels of the 
French revolution, and by their modern disciple, Fanny Wright. 

‘ Many silly things have been written, and are now written, concerning 
the equality of the sexes ; but that true and perfect companionship, which 
gives both man and woman complete freedom in their places, without a 
restless desire to go out of them, is as yet imperfectly understood. ‘The time 
will come, when it will be seen that the moral and intellectual condition of 
woman must be, and ought to be, in exact correspondence with that of 
man, not only in its general aspect, but in its individual manifestations ; 
and then it will be perceived that all this discussion about relative superi- 
ority, is as idle as a controversy to determine which is most important to 
the world, the light of the sun, or the warmth of the sun.’ 

* * a * * * * * * 

Women or THE Unirep States. ‘The state of society in the United 
States bears a general resemblance to the English, though considerably 
modified by the peculiar circumstances of the country. In Europe, the fe- 
male peasantry are universally more virtuous than those who (for want of 
a better term) are called the higher classes; even the contadine* of volup- 
tuous Italy are said to be geuerally modest in their character and deport- 
ment. In America there is no class corresponding to the peasantry ; but 
nearly all the people are obliged to support themselves by their own indus- 
try. The result is favorable to female virtue. Intrigues with married 
women, so common ina more luxurious state of society, are almost un- 
heard of in the United States. Shoqulda Frenchman, or an Italian, address 
himself to an American woman in terms with which his own countrymen 
are quite familiar, he would generally find it very difficult to make himself 
understood. I by no means intend to say that profligacy does not exist, 
even in the most puritanical] portions of our country—far, very far from it. 
The vicious class of females in our cities perhaps bears as large a propor- 
tion to the population, as in European towns; and among the respectable 
and genteel classes of society, there are individuals whose conduct is cul- 
pable ; but these are exceptions to the general rule. The laws of modesty 
are never transgressed in dress, except by afew ultra-fashionables, and 
the opinion even of their own class is decidedly opposed toit, Buta 
change is visibly coming over the face of society. Wealth is introducing 
luxury into our cities, and foreign refinements are coming with foreign vices 
in their train. The descendants of the Puritans allow their daughters to 
waltz, and think it no scandal to witness the exhibition of opera-dancers. 
The substantial body of the people have still a religious cast of character ; 
but infidelity has taken strong hold in cities. The connection between 
religion and marriage is not pa: bag but itis real. All infidels, whether 
they be found in France, England, or America, have a decided tendency 
to 4 oon the institution of marriage as tyrannical. The lines of demarka- 
tion between different classes are becoming more distinct, and active in- 
dustry is considered a bar to gentility. These causes may work slowly, 
or rapidly ; but if their ultimate effects prove favorable to virtue, the his- 
tory of America will differ from that ofall other nations. 


* Peasant girls. 
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‘Tue Microcosm, orn Lirrte Wortp or Home,’ is the title of a pretty 
little periodical of sixteen pages, published in New-Haven, and edited by a 
lady. We select the following article—it is good and true. 


‘Tue Power or Kinpness.—How much is comprised in the simple 
word, kindness! One kind word, or even one mild Jook, will oftentimes 
dispel thick gathering gloom from the countenance of an affectionate hus- 
band, or wife. When the temper is tried by some inconvenience or trifling 
vexation, and marks of displeasure are depicted upon the countenance ; 
and, perhaps too, that most “ unruly of all members’’ is ready to vent its 
spleen upon the innocent husband or wife,—what will a kind mien, a pleas- 
ant reply, accomplish? Almost invariably perfect harmony and peace are 
thus restored. These thoughts were suggested by the recollection of a lit- 
tle domestic incident, to which I was a silent, though not uninterested 
spectatér. During the summer months of 1834, I was spending several 
weeks with a happy married pair, who had tasted the good and ills of life 
together, only atwelvemonth. Both possessed many amiable qualities and 
were well calculated to promote each other’s happiness. My second visit 
to my friends was of a week's duration, in the month of December. One 
cold evening the husband returned home at his usual hour at nine o'clock, 
expecting to find a warm fire for his reception—but instead, he found a 
cheerless, comfortless room. His first thought, no doubt, was, that it 
was owing to the negligence of his wife—and under this impression, in 
rather a severe tone, he said, *“* This is too bad; to come in from the office 
cold, and find no fire: J really should have thought you might have kept it.”’ 
I sat almost breathless—trembling for the reply. I well knew it was no 
fault of hers, for she had wasted nearly all the evening and almost ex- 
hausted her patience, in attempting to kindle a fire. She in a moment re- 
plied with great kindness, “* Why, my dear, I wonder what is the matter 
with our stove? We must have something done to-morrow, for I have 
spent a great deal of time in vain, to make a fire.” This was said in such 
a mnild, pleasant tone, that it had a most happy effect. If she had replied 
at that moment when his feelings were alive to supposed neglect, ‘‘ 1 don’t 
know who is to blame; I have done my part, and have been freezing all 
the evening for my pains. If the stove had been put up as it should have 
been, all would have been well enough.” This said in an unamiable, 
peevish tone, might have added ‘fuel to the fire,” and this little breeze 
have led to more serious consequences; but, fortunately, her mild reply 
restored perfect serenity. The next day the stove was taken down, and 
the difficulty, owing to some defect in the flue, wasremoved. What will 
not a kind word accomplish ?’ Cc. 


Tue Token anv Ariantic Souvenir. A Christmas and New Year’s 
Present: Edited by S. G. Goodrich; Boston: published by Charles 
Bowen. 


The Token has this season, one very sure passport to public favor—it is 
an American Book—pictures, engravings, stories and poems, all are the pro- 
duction of American talent and ingenuity. Some of the engravings are 
very beautiful; the frontispiece and the pilot’s boy are almost faultless— 
and ‘ Beatrice’ is acountenance we love too well to think of looking for 
imperfections in the picture. 

The literary part is very respectable—about equal to the English Annuals 
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in its general character—there are, however, two or three poems, which 
might have been dispensed with. ‘ Ill think of that ’—is not worth think- 
ing of—and ‘I will forget thee ’—is unworthy of the genius of B. B. 
Thatcher. 


We give one of Mrs. Sigourney’s poems, a little piece that we like well : 
THE YOUNG MOTHER. 


There lay upon its mother’s knee, 
In love supremely blest, 

An infant fair and full of glee, 
Caressing and carest— 

While syren Hope, with gladness wild, 
And eye cerulean blue, 

Bent sweetly down to kiss the child, 
And kissed the mother too. 


Then Memory came, with serious mien, 
And lovking back the while, 

Cast such a shadow o’er the scene, 
As dimmed affection’s smile—- 

For still, to Fancy’s brightest hours, 
She gave a hue of care, 

And bitter odours tinged the flowers 
That wreathed her sunny hair. 


But in the youthful mother’s soul, 
Each cloud of gloom is brief; 

Too pure her raptured feelings roll, 
To take the tint of grief: 

Firm Faith around her idol boy 
A radiant mantle threw, 

And claimed for him a higher joy 
Than Hope or Memory knew. 


Tue Girt: A Christmas and New Year's Present, for 1836. Edited by 
Miss Lesuie: Philadelphia; E. L. Carey, & A. Hart. 


We expected a beautiful book from Miss Leslie—she has a refined taste 
as well as cultivated mind—and here it is; a Gift meet to be presented 
to the fairest hand, and the purest mind—with one exception. We do not 
think the portrait of a foreign actress (and that is the character in which 
Miss Kemble here appears, cr at least, she had no other claims to notice 
at the time this likeness was taken) is a fitting picture for an American 
Souvenir. We think this plate will injure the sale of the book.—But 
let it pass, fair reader, and examine the other plates, some of which 
are exquisitely finished—and read ‘the unpresuming Mr. Hudson.’ ‘ The 
Language of Flowers,’ and that touching poem of Mrs. Sigourney’s ‘ Filial 
Claims,’ and you will thank Miss Leslie, in yeur heart of hearts, for this 
rich gem of our country’s genius. 
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Lecenps oF A Loc Cagin. By a Western Man; New York: George 
Dearborn. pp. 277. 


This is a very interesting volume, and contains nearly as great a variety 
in the style of the stories as a Souvenir. It purports to be the production 
of an individual ; if so, the author possesses,—in the versatility of his genius, 
that can thus range from grave to gay, from civilized to savage life, in the 
delineations of the characteristics of different nations,—a power which 


cannot fail of making him a popular writer. 


Course or Reapinc ror Youne Lapies. In our last number we men- 
tioned that a list of books had been selected by the Rev. Charles H. Alden 
Principal of the Philadelphia High School for Young Ladies. We here 
subjoin the list, with the prefatory remarks of that gentleman. It is often 
an anxious inquiry with the parents of young ladies, ‘ What are the best 
books for my daughters to read? ’—The multitude of publications renders 
a particular selection imperatively necessary ; and, after a careful exami- 
nation of the list, recommended by Mr. Alden, we can, with satisfaction, 
concur in his opinion respecting the merit of the works here proposed. 


Course oF Reapine. It is necessary to be provided with Anthon’s 
Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary, Lord’s Lempriere's Universal Biography, 
and Butler’s Arcient Geography and Atlas. Irving's Stream of History,a 
chart, is desirable, where Lavoisne’s Atlas is not at hand. The latter 
should be possessed if convenient. In no instance omit to refer to every 
person, place, river and mountain, when not familiar. 

You will find it, Young Ladies, both useful and agreeable to read history 
and science, and the more profound works on doctrinal and practical reli- 

ion in the morning ; devoting the evening to other books in the list. 

omplcte one work before another is taken up, except in cases otherwise 
arranged. The following may seem at first sight, a formidable catalogue ; 
but by guarding against mental impatience, so common to voung persons, 
and by persevering in an orderly arrangement of the time which uou have a 
right to devote to this intellectual culture, you will be surprised at the great 
number of books you will have read, and read well in the course of a single 
year: and you will certainly experience a rich return of benefit, in an in- 
creased and increasing love of useful knowledge in a delightful retrospect 
of the time thus employed, and in a conscious possession of a power now 
unfelt by you. In tne language of one of your own sex, the result will be, 
‘a mind purified from vulgar prejudices, and stored with rich materials for 
thought, and capable of comprehending the designs of man, and of inter- 
preting many of the works of the Deity.’ 

Begin and end each day with short portions of sacred readings, with the 
aid of Clarke’s, Scott’s, or Henry’s Commentary. If, with the New Tes- 
tament, you like a more convenient volume, take Bishop Brownell’s, or Mr. 
Barnes’ notes. Never forget that increase of knowledge involves increase 
of responsibility, and that the uNIoN OF KNOWLEDGE AND PIETY is neces- 
7 ~ render you useful and attractive members of society and of the 

urch. 

As circumstances may not allow all, to whom this is sent to read the en- 
tire course here prescribed, the more important books are designated by a *, 
Those suitable to be read on Sundays are noted byaf. Let no Young 
Lady imagine, because she cannot read them all, that she must of necessi- 
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ty know less on that account. What you know depends much less on the 
amount, than on the manner of your reading. Exercise an intelligence 
which abstracts the thoughts of the author, and makes them a part of itself. 
Reading thus, comparatively little will make you wise. Your knowledge 
will become your own ; it will be available and as fresh, whenever impart- 
ed, as if coming from the original spring. , 

It will be seen that few Novets are to be found in this catalogue. There 
is danger of indulging to excess in this kind of reading. It tends to form 
an artificial character, to occasion visionary anticipations, which disqualify 
for the positive duties and unavoidable disappointments of life. A truly 
great mind will not relish much of fiction. Be discriminating, and you 
may be safe. Jest you should do the writer injustice with respect to this 
subject, _ to his Logure on JVovel Reading, where his views are freely 
expressed. 

ou will no doubt think of many books, particularly of biography, fiction 
and poetry, of equal value with several in this list, but which are not to be 
found here. No exceptions need be taken at this. With the judgment 
and taste which you will acquire by reading judiciously a small portion of 
these, you will wisely select others for yourselves. 

Of the established cee 9 of the day, the North American, or the 
American Quarterly Review, Littell’s Museum, and Mrs. Hale’s Ladies’ 
Magazine’ will be sufficient for regular reading of this kind. As books for 
general reference, if you have not a larger Encyclopedia at hand, consult 


the Encyclopedia Americana, or Gregory’s or Jamieson’s Dictionary. 


As to the mehod of reading, consult Todd's Student’s Manual, p. 155— 
162; and follow, as far as circumstances will permit, the directions there 
given. With respect to the Inpex Rerum especially, Mr. Todd’s remarks 
are invaluable, and should be carefully attended to. 

For the catalogue of French Books, selected with reference to you par- 
ticularly, you are indebted to your friend and instructor, M. de Valville ; 
and for the Italian, to the accomplished scholar and successful teacher, 


Signor Mancinelli. 


Ancient History. 


* Rollin’s Ancient History, to the death of 
Cyrus; when read 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, translated by Smith. 
Resume Rollin, to the death of Darius No- 
thus; when 

Herodotus, translated by Beloe. 

Thucydides, by Smith. Finish Rollin. 

Mitford’s, or * Gillies’ Greece. 

* Livy, translated by Baker. 

Tacitus, by Murphy. 

* Niebuhr’s Roman History. 

Gibbon’s Decline and Fa!l of the Roman Em- 


ire. 
* Sismonit’s Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Turner’s Sacred History. 
rideaux’s Connection of the Old and New 
Testaments. 
t* or History of the Jews, as a re- 
view. 


Mopern History. 
* Mc[ntosh’s History of England, and con- 
tinue with 
* Hume’s History of England, to the death of 
Elizabeth ; when rea 
Aikin’s Court of Elizabeth. Finish Hume. 


¢P See a Review of Gibbon’s Writings in 
No. 5 of the Literary and Theological Re- 
view. 


Hallam’s Middle Ages, 

Neal’s History of the Puritans. 

* Smollet’s eo of England, to Queen 
Anne ; then rea 

Burnet’s History of his Own Times. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History. Finish 
Smollet. 

* Bisset’s George III. 

* Life and Reign of George IV., Harper's 

Henry’s History of Great Britain, as a review. 

* Scott’s History of Scotland. 

Robertson’s do. 

ae Life of Mary, Queen of Scots:—Fam. 


i 
* Moore’s History of Ireland. 
James’ Life of Charlemagne. 
* Crowe’s History of France to the death of 
Henry [V.; when read 
Sully’s Memoirs. Finish Crowe. 
James’ History of Chivalry and the Crusades; 
Voltaire’s Ages of Louis XIV. and XV. 
* Scott’s Life of Napoleon. 
* Sismondi’s History of the Italian Republics. 
Robertson’s History of Charles V, 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War. 
* Williams’ Life of Alexander the Great. — 
Sketches from Venetian History.—Fam. Lib. 
* Fletcher's History of Poland—Fam. Lib. 
Russell’s and Jones’ Modern Europe—Fam. 
Library. 
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* History of Arabia—Fam. Library. 

* History of Egypt, Ancient and Modern— 
Fam. Lib. 

* History of Persia—Fam. Lib. 

Turner’s Hist. of Palestine.—Fam. Lib. 

* Gutzlaff’s Ancient and Modern China. 

* Irving’s Life of Columbus. 

Conquest of Granada. 

* Robertson’s History of South America. 

Humboldt’s Researches in America. 

* Bancroft’s United States. 

Botta’s American Revolution. 

* Marshall's Life of Washington. 

Sparks’ Life and Writings of Washington. 

Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry. 

* Sparks’ American Biography. 

Irving’s Conquest of Florida. 


Naturat History. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, translated by 
McMurttrie. 

Rodman’s ditto of North America. 

Wilson’s or Audubon’s Ornithology. 

Anecdotes of Animals, by a Lady. 

* Roget’s Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 

Comstock’s Mineralogy. 

t * Fairholmo’s Geology of Scripture. 

*Combe’s Principles of Physiology. 

* t Alden’s Fergus’ Natural Theology. 

Buckland’s Mineralogy. 

* ew History, Habits and Instinct of Ani- 
mals. 

Natura Science. 

Herschell’s Treatise on the study of Natural 
Philosophy. 

Astronomy. 

Somerville’s Mechanism of the Heavens. 

* Connection of the Physical Sci- 
ences. 


Dick’s Christian Philosopher. 


—- Adaptation ef External Nature to 
an. 

————— Discourses on Astronomy. 

Kidd’s Adaptation of Nature to Man. 

* Whewell’s Astronomy and General Physics. 
Bell on the Hand. 


* Prout’s Chemistry, Meteorology, and Func- 
tion of Digestion. 


Menrat Science. 

* Lock’s Essays on the HumanUnderstanding. 

Brown’s Philosophy of Mind. 

* Abercrombie’s Philosophy of the Intellectu- 
al Powers. 

Moral Feelings. 

— Inquiry into the Sublime and Beauti- 

ul. 

*Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection. 

Alison on Taste. 

Read these with continued reference to the 
Lectures on Mental Philosophy, which save 
been read to you. 


Scrence. 


Wayland’s Elements of Moral Science. 
Wardlaw’s Christian Ethics. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Schlegal’s Lectures on Literature. 
Montgomery's Lectures on do. 
* Stael’s Influence of Literature on Society. 


Stael’s Germany. 

Corinna. 

Scott’s Biography of Novelists. 

* Addison’s Spectator. 

Johnson’s Rambler. 

Lives of the English Poets. 

4 Tour of the Hebrides. 

Shee’s Rhymes of Art. 

* Foster’s Essays on Decision of Cnaracter. 

Jameson’s Characteristics of Women. 

—— Sketches. 

* Waddington’s History of the Church. 

{ Gisborne’s Testimony of Natural Theology 
to Christianity. 

t Wilberforce’s View of Christianity. 

t * Horne’s Introduction to the Study of the 
Bible. 

*Olympia Morata—Her Times, Life and 
Writings. 

Elliott’s Letters from the North of Europe. 

* Babington’s Practical View of Education. 

Journal of a Naturalist. 

Mrs. Child’s Biography of Good Wives. 

t Theological Gems. 

{ Cave’s Primitive Christianity. 

* Life and Correspondence of Hannah More. 

Hannah More’s Works. 

* Miss Jane Taylor’s Works. 

* Miss Caroline Fry’s Works. ’ 

Miss Edgeworth’s Practical Education. 

t* Mary Jane Graham’s Test of Truth. 

* Memoirs of Mary Jane Graham, = 

Miss Martineau's Illustrations of Political 
Economy. 

* Porter’s Letters from Constantinople. 

D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 

* Anderson’s Modern Greece. 

Ross’ Second Voyage. 

Spurzheim’s Works. 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History. 

Leland’s Deistical Writers. 

Memoirs of Elizabeth Smith. 

* Henderson’s Iceland. 

Voltaire’s Peter the Great. 

—— Charles XII. 

Tooke’s Catherine LI. 

Forsyth’s Italy. 

* Eustace’s Classical Tour. ’ 

* Sullivan’s Familiar Letters on Public Char- 
acters. 

Stael’s Ten Years’ Exile. 

Memoirs of Benjamin Franklin. 

Burns’ Travels in Bokar. 

Edwards’ Biography of Self-taught Men. 

t * Select Devotional Works of Bishop Hall. 

* Madame Junot’s Memoirs of Celebrated Wo- 
men. 

Philip’s Guides—the series. iT. 
* Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul. 
*Smedly's History of the Reformed Religion 

in France. 
t Sprague’s Lectures to Young People, 3d edi- 
tion. 
+ * Hooker’s Portion of the Soul. a6 
+ * Hooker's Boyle’s Life and Select Writings. 
+ * Hooker on Infidelity. 2 
* James’ Christian Charity Explained. 
Family Monitor. 


Key and Biddle’s Christian Library. 
Dunlap’s Art of Design. 
*Cunningham’s Eminent Painters. 
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596 Literary Notices. 


Menge Pleasures arising from a love of 


* Todd’s Student’s Manual. 
Clark’s Pastor’s Testimony. 
Specimens of American Poetry. 
Dolby’s Shaksperian Dictionary. 
Aikin’s Milton. 

Pope’s Works. 

Young’s Night Thoughts. 
Thomson's Seasons. 

Akenside on ihe Imagination. 
Goldsmith’s Poetical Works. 
Cowper’s Poetical Works. 
Currie’s Burns. 

Montgomery. 

Campbell. 

Scott. 


rs. 
Pollock’s Course of Time. 
Mrs. Hemans. 
Mrs. Sigourney. 


Fenelon,—Tous ses wuvres. 
Marmontel,—Belisaire. 

Mme. de Genlis,—Theatre d’Education. 
— Veillees du Chaleau. 
Barthelemi,— Voyages d’ Anacharsis. 
Bossuet—Oraisuns Funebres. 

— Histoire Universelle. 
Florian,—Tous ses cuvres. 

La Fontaine,—Les Fables. 
Raccine,—Theatie. 


Voltaire,—Theatre Choisi. 

—— Henriade. 
Moliere,—Quelques Comedies. 
Massillon,—Petit careme. 
Theirry,—conquete de |’ Angleterre. 
Thiers,—Revolution Francaise. 


Soave,—Novelle Morali. 

David Bertolotti,—Novelle. 
Manzoni—I Promessi Sposi. 
Bentivoglio,—Lettere, 

Caro,— 

Foscolo—Le Lettere di Jacopo Ortis. 
Rosioi,—Luisa Strozzi. 

—— La Monaca di Monza. 
Nota,—Commedie. 

Verri,—Le Notti Romane. 
Monti,—Opere Poetiche. 
Diodati’s Italian New Testament. 
Dante. 

Tasso. 

Ariosto, 


Las Templarias. 

Estela. 

Gonzalvo de Cordova. 

—— El Triunfo del Evangelio. 
Conquista de Mexico. 
Moral en Accion. 

Martinez de la Rosa,—Obras. 
Melendez Valdes,—Obras. 
Quintana. 

Flores Estrada,—Economia Politica. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


In OUR NEXT WILL APPEAR, 
Some account of Mrs. Willard’s Seminary. 


Supplement to a Plea for Children. 


The Coquette. 
Conversation. 
Sincerity. 


Principles contained in Stuart's Philosophy of the Mind, applied to show 


the importance of cultivating the Female Mind. 


Address to Sickness. 
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